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THE UNEMPLOYED 


It does not rejoice the heart of an orderly-minded, immaculately 
garbed librarian to see his newspaper or reading room used as a rest room 
by those who have no occupation except to rest, and who are by no means 
neat or cleanly in appearance. The mental reaction is usually a declara- 
tion that the library is no place for a man out of employment and the 
formulation of plans for excluding him. There has always seemed to us, 
however, to be in this policy an inconsistency. If a man has a job and is 
getting along nicely without us, we librarians develop an anxiety to 
drag him away from his work long enough to get him into the library in 
order that to him that hath a job may be given another and a better job; 
all of which is right and proper. If, however, a man is out of a job, is 
without a home, and is too poor to buy even a newspaper, if, in other 
words, he is in sore need of all the help and inspiration which any public 
agency can give him, we in common with the rest of the public regard 
him as beyond the pale. We make rules so that from him who hath not a 
reading or rest room of his own there shall be taken away even that 
reading and rest room which he hath. We have never been quite sure 
that the man without a job ought to be made the man without a library. 
We are glad to have the subject presented in this number In a working- 
man’s reading room. Is the Calgary public library making a mistake in 
serving the man out of a job? Did the Minneapolis public library make 
a mistake in maintaining a large reading room in the lodging house dis- 
trict to which the man out of a job was free to go for rest, recreation, and 
inspiration? 








LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Library Conference which will be held at Madison 
July 22-30 will present some excellent programs. But the programs are 
of secondary importance. Of primary importance is the conferring 
that is too often absent from conferences. Many men (and many women 
also) of many minds are to be given an opportunity to talk it out in the 
give and take of informal round table discussions. No speaker is to be 
assured against interruption and the auditors are to be encouraged to talk 
back. There will be no “papers,” no ‘‘addresses’’ and the talk will be 
informal. The leading theme will be The Book, although he whose heart 
is set on cataloging and classification will not be an outcast. It is hoped 
to present the theme in various aspects including discussions of novel 
reading, the modern drama, contemporary poets, and business books. 
The question of newspaper publicity will be discussed and we hope to be 
able to induce a well known author to reveal some of. the secrets of book 
writing. It will be a homecoming too for former Wisconsin commission 
workers, among them Miss Ethel McCollough, of Evansville, Ind., 
Miss Jeannette M. Drake, of Sioux City, Ia., Miss Lutie E. Stearns, on 
the public lecture platform, and Mr. Henry E. Legler of the Chicago 
Public Library. It is not, however, as is the summer session of the 
library school, for Wisconsin people alone. In fact, one of its main 
purposes is to smuggle into the state from without as much as is possible 
of originality and enthusiasm. There are now (June 22) advance regis- 
trations from South Dakota, Missouri, Michigan, North Dakota, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The claims of Chicago as a library and book center will be 
presented on Chicago Day by Miss Ahern of Public Libraries, by Miss 
Warren of Chicago University, by Mr. Andrews of the John Crerar 
Library, by Mr. Carlton of the Newberry Library, by Mr. Legler and 
Mr. Roden of the Chicago public library, by Mr. Utley of the A. L. A., 
and by Mr. Wolter of the Chicago book trade. If you are interested a 
more detailed program will be mailed to you. 
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The library helps 
Keep on | you to keep on learn- 
learning ing, to go to school 


with yourself as long 
as you live. Never forget that 
when we stop learning we stop 
living and that “the man who knew 
it all is dead.”’ Use the library and 
be a live one. 
—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Library 
Bulletin. 
A short time ago 
Owen is on’ we chronicled the be- 
the map ginnings of a library 
at Spooner. The 
rapid progress of the library move- 
ment at Owen illustrates again 
what a community can do for itself 
when it is ready for a little library. 
One can hardly conceive that a 
project which started so sponta- 
neously and with such enthusiasm as 
the library project at Owen will 
soon lose momentum. When the 
people want a library and get it 
through their own efforts they will 
support it. 
“The habitual nar- 


Story ration of stories, de- 
telling scription of places, 
educates and so on, is an essen- 


tial ingredient in the 
rudimentary stages of education. 
The child that has been well drilled 
at home in following stories will, 
other things being equal, be the 
better learner at school. The early 
nurture of the imagination by 
means of good, wholesome food 
has much to do with determining 
the degree of imaginative power, 
and, through this, of the range of 
intellectual activity ultimately 
reached.” 

—Sully’s Psychology. 
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During the past 
year the Minneapolis 
Public Library has 
achieved _ publicity 
through an interest- 
ing and helpful series 
of articles in the Minneapolis 
Tribune published under the cap- 
tion ‘“‘What’s wrong with the public 
library?” They seem to have been 
extremely helpful. Miss Gracia 
Countryman in her annual report 
says: “They were criticisms asked 
for by the paper itself with answers 
by the librarian for the purpose of 
bringing out the weaknesses and 
strength of the library. One criti- 
cised the lack of a music depart- 
ment, one wanted more space for 
public meetings and extension work, 
one described the lack of oppor- 
tunity for quiet secluded study, 
one criticised the crowded space 
allotted to bound newspapers, etc.” 


What’s 
wrong with 
the public 
library 


In an article Quack- 

**Quack- novels and Democracy in 
novels’? the Allantic Monthly, 
Owen Wister suggests 

that the character of American 
democracy is reflected by the quali- 
ty of the books read. ““The quack- 
novel” he says, “is a thing which 
looks like a book,- and which is 
compounded, advertised, and mar- 
keted in precisely the same fashion 
as Castoria, Wine of Cardui, Alcola, 
Mrs. Summers’ free-to-you-my-sis- 
ter Harmless Headache Remedy, 
Viavi Tablettes, and other patent 
medicines, harmful and harmless. 
As the patent medicine is made of 
perfectly well-known drugs, so the 
quack-novel of course contains per- 
fectly familiar elements; and like 
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the medicine, it comes wrapped in 
superlative testimonials from those 
who say they have swallowed it to 
their advantage. Instead of, ‘After 
twenty years of bed-ridden agony, 
one bottle of your Fosforoso cured 
every ache and completely re- 
stored my manhood,’ we _ have, 
“The secret of his power is the same 
God-given secret that _ inspired 
Shakespeare and upheld Dickens.’ 
This, from the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatch, accompanies a quack- 
novel by Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 
** * * Tn short, both these shams— 
the book and the medicine—win 
and bamboozle their public through 
methods almost identical. The 
reasons why Americans are so fond 
of bamboozle, generally preferring 
sham to reality, are plain when you 
turn them over, and I shall come 
to this later by looking at the 
quack-novel.”’ 


Miss Aniela Poray, 

Children writing upon The 
and humor Foreign Child and the 
Book in the Library 

Journal makes some _ interesting 
comments upon the tastes of foreign 
children. “Both boys and girls,” 
she has observed, “‘care very little 
for humor in their reading, for it 
hardly comes in their scheme of life. 
A common request for girls is for 
weepy stories. They like Sara 
Crewe for many reasons, but the 
fact that it is sad and pathetic is 
the greatest attraction. When 
books of appealing human sympa- 
thies can be found which combine 
also literary merit, all is well; but 
when this craving for weepiness 
seeks satisfaction in such lollipop 
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books as those of Nina Rhoades, 
the librarian has a hard task before 
her. It is not easy to persuade and 
convince the little girl that not hav- 
ing Nina Rhoades there may be 
something else that she would like 
as well. With apologies to Dickens, 
I found him an excellent alternate 
for Nina Rhoades and others of her 
kind. The stories of little Paul 
Dombey, David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, and Little Nell are pathetic, 
and the strange English setting is 
forgotten in the meeting of a 
familiar type. * * * * They have 
reverence akin to awe for Washing- 
ton, they admire the military prow- 
ess of Dewey or Grant, but Lincoln 
they love.’’ We would be interested 
in learning whether the experience 
of our readers is that foreign chil- 
dren generally have so pronounced 
a lack of a sense of humor. We 
suspect that the sense of humor is 
not entirely lacking in the children 
of foreign parents but is ofttimes 
submerged by the overwhelming 
seriousness of living conditions. 


The Wisconsin Li- 


A new brary Commission 
library has by preachment 
service and action maintained 


that a taste for dra- 
matic literature can be awakened 
by reading aloud dramas of merit. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, secretary of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in 
an address to the Massachusetts 
library club, went a step further. 
He proposed that the public libra- 
ries should assume as a part of their 
official duty the reading aloud, to 
groups gathered as_ hearers, of 
books and extracts from books other 


Re, 


ip 
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than dramatic. ‘‘No impracticable 
talent”? he says, “‘is needed, no 
Fannie Kemble or Charles Dickens, 
but simply an intelligent man or 
woman with a pleasant voice such 
as every educated circle can show.” 
He estimates that a good reader 
neither in haste or over-delibera- 
tion will read about 10,000 words 
an hour or 20,000 for an evening; 
that Paradise Lost could be read in 
two weeks with two readings per 
week; that the reader might be 
given a fee of from $1.50 to $2 per 
hour, the hearers might be asked to 
contribute five cents for each read- 
ing. The reader should in general 
be chosen from outside the staff. 
He plans that the readings might 
take place in a separate room in the 
library building or that clubs might 
be formed to have meetings at 
homes of the members. As an alter- 
native he suggests that ‘“‘the 
library might compile a series of 
leaflets each relating to a particular 
literary monument and each giving 
such explanatory comments and 
directions as to abridgements as 
would enable private persons to con- 
duct such readings independent of 
the library,” but that these printed 
helps would demand so much time 
and so much literary taste, knowl- 
edge and skill as probably to require 
outside aid. The proponent of the 
plan argues that the plan would 
offer to the hearers exercise in the 
neglected art of hearing well; that 
reading aloud would bring out the 
beauty of form as no silent reading 
can, poetry especially being “‘but a 
shadow of itself unless the sounds 
are actually made with which the 
poet worked and on whose effect 
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upon the ear he calculated;’ and 
finally that the subject matter is 
made plain in a way that no silent 
reading can rival. If we concede 
that it is the function of the library 
not only to make the book acces- 
sible but to create in the potential 
patron a taste for what is best the 
suggestion is worthy of considera- 
tion. The plan is not far removed 
from the suggestion that the libra- 
rian encourage dramatic readings 
among her patrons. In both cases, 
however, it must be remembered 
that it is impracticable for the 
librarian to do more than to suggest, 
initiate, and plan. She cannot her- 
self alone bear the burden of re- 
peatedly carrying through all of 
these added activities. 


Alfred Noyes, the 


A distin-— English poet, is said 
guished to have attempted to 
recruit enlist in the British 


army at the outbreak 
of the war but was not accepted 
because his defective eyesight ne- 
cessitated the use of eyeglasses. 


William J. Locke, 

Patriotism whose Jaffrey is at- 

‘at home’’ tracting much atten- 

tion, is reported to be 

evidencing his patriotism by fur- 

nishing a home to six private sol- 

diers suffering from wounds, three 

being from the British army and 
three from the Belgian. 


The New York 


*““Queed’”® Times Book Review 
at the quotes a letter from 
front Henry Sydnor Harri- 


son, the creator of 
Queed and V. V., written from Dun- 
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kirk, France, where he is driving a 
motor ambulance. ‘‘For a few days 
we are situated right in the midst of 
what will undoubtedly prove to be 
a big historic movement of troops— 
French soldiers going south as the 
English (K’s Army) come in to 
take up the left of the line. I have 
heard the guns rumbling, too. We 
make our working headquarters in 
the railroad station and have a 
shed as big as a hall bedroom to sit 
in when not working. I am sitting 
there now on a hard bench with no 
back ata table of dirty bare boards. 
I forgot to say that I wear a khaki 
uniform and would be mistaken (at 
a long distance) for a soldier.” 


The public library 


Library bulletin is becoming 
bulletins more than a mere list 
become of titles. The bulletin 
literary of the Atlanta public 


library in a recent is- 
sue discusses fiction in the library 
and adds comments on Interesting 
books to read including in that cate- 
gory among other titles Wells’ 
Bealby, Conrad’s Victory, Harrison’s 
Angela’s business, and Nexo’s 
Pelle the conqueror. The Springfield 
(Mass.) bulletin talks of Books for 
vacation, On owning books, and 
Fine lithographs and engravings. It 
reviews entertainingly Hannay’s 
From Dublin to Chicago, Burpee’s 
Among the Canadian Alps, Bennett’s 
From the Log of the Velsa, Shauf- 
fler’s The Joyful Heart and several 
other titles. Other bulletins are fol- 
lowing similar plans and one might 
conclude that the librarian is be- 
coming a person with as much in- 
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terest in reading books as in hand- 
ing them out for others to read. 


Walter A. Dyer who 


Home in Pierrot, Dog of Bel- 
made gium, has written of 
foreign the war from the 
atmos- standpoint of the dog, 
phere has made a specialty 


of dog stories. He has 
never been in Belgium, however, 
and when Doubleday, Page & Co. 
wanted a short story on Belgian 
dogs he was forced to acquire his 
atmosphere through books. “I dug 
right into the subject and snatched 
at every scrap of information about 
Belgium in the books of the New 
York public library,’ he says. 
“Through the Belgium Consul I got 
in touch with Mr. DeCorte who is 
familiar not only with Belgium 
country and city life, but also with 
Belgian dogs. He is a dog-lover 
and I found him a rich source of in- 
formation and color. After the story 
was finished Mr. DeCorte went over 
the manuscript and made a number 
of corrections and suggestions so 
that the story is reasonably accu- 
rate.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that this book was written to order 
and that the author is treading on 
unfamiliar ground, it is evident that 
the writer takes his work so serious- 
ly that the result is a sincere and 
realistic piece of work. 


Hildegarde Haw- 

Democracy thorne writing for the 
a prodigal New York Times Book 
Review upon Church- 

ill’s A Far Country, outlines the au- 
thor’s theme in the following lan- 
guage:“‘As theson of the Biblical par- 
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able is the type of the universal spirit, 
which must wander away from 
control and authority and seek the 
satisfaction of the senses, to dis- 
cover for itself that material pos- 
sessions and joys are but husks on 
which it will starve, so Mr. Church- 
ill shows us America wandering 
from the early pure and high ideals 
of democracy, from its religion of 
liberty and simplicity, down into 
the ruck of materialism, to wallow 
with swine, with the sole ambition 
of getting fatter, of getting more 
out of the rough than any of its 
struggling mates. And then the 
slow, painful journey back, with 
its beautiful, hopeful climax! * * * 
The book ends on a note of op- 
timism, optimism justified by what 
the author sees in the new national 
life. It is a book that we recom- 
mend earnestly to every American. 
* * * * Many people read The 
Inside of the Cup, but A Far 
Country should reach a wider audi- 
ence.” 


“‘What is the best 
sort of woman, the 
old-fashioned ‘wom- 
anly’ woman or the 
new-fashioned, self-reliant wom- 
an?” Into this trite prob- 
lem Henry Sydnor Harrison has 
contrived to put some piquant 
freshness in his recent story, 
Angela’s Business. Angela’s busi- 
ness, of course, is to secure for her- 
self a husband and, less consciously, 
a home and babies. * * * Mr. 
Harrison has played cleverly and 
amusingly enough with these femi- 
nist themes, twirling his pocket 
flashlight now on this, now on that 


Angela’s 
business 
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aspect of the much debated ques- 
tion, What sort of a woman is best 
—for man, of course—the new or 
the old? And he has answered the 
question sufficiently to the satis- 
faction of the new by discovering in 
her all the attractive old virtues 
with a lot of brand new, fresh 
virtues thrown in. And he placates 
the old by paying ample homage to 
the substantial worth of the virtues 
she has always, supposedly, ex- 
emplified. * * * It is all neat and 
entertaining. The only trouble is 
that it is bookish and unreal. It is 
a play of types. * * * * For life 
never works like the test tube or 
the formula. There was always the 
new woman, ever since Eve gave 
Adam the apple for his enlighten- 
ment. There always will be the old- 
fashioned woman as long as there 
are men and babies to love, houses 
to live in, and clothes to wear. 
That is the plain, simple truth, and 
all the rest is book talk—clever 
talk as with Mr. Harrison, or dull 
talk as in some of the feminist 
books.” 

—Robert Herrick in the Chicago 

Tribune. 


The Dial, com- 

**Chief ménting upon the 
contemporary collection of mod- 
dramatists’? ern dramas found 
in Chief Contem- 

porary Dramatists edited by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Dickinson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, says: “‘Al- 
lowing for the exigencies of copy- 
right, of author’s permission in 
several cases, of accessibility in 
translation, the dramas included 
are as nearly representative as any 
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group so arbitrarily chosen could 
possibly be. By a somewhat daring 
and curious turn of logic, the editor 
explains that Ibsen was omitted 
because he is too much the pioneer 
of the contemporary movement, 
too fully its source and exemplar. 
The omission of representative 
plays by Shaw and Barrie is en- 
forced. English drama is repre- 
sented by Wilde, Pinero, Jones, 
Galsworthy, and Barker; Irish by 
Yeats, Synge, and Lady Gregory; 
American by Fitch, Moody, 
Thomas, and MacKaye; Norwe- 
gian by Bjornson, Swedish by 
Strindberg, and Russian by Tchek- 
hov; German by Hauptmann and 
Sudermann; and French and Bel- 
gian by Brieux, Hervieu, and Mae- 
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terlinck. Serious plays predomi- 
nate; but the editor forestalls any 
criticism on this point by suggesting 
that it is not his fault but the fault 
of the age. The volume is carefully 
edited in detail; its notes are con- 
cise; its bibliographies are brief 
but adequate. That it will prove an 
indispensable handbook for stu- 
dents of the modern drama, goes 
without saying. An anthology of 
this. kind is in itself so much a 
pioneer, so much an innovation, and 
it contains so much that is ad- 
mirable, that to quarrel with its 
contents were like holding a grudge 
against the gods for having led us 
out into the open road, where we 
expected only a path.” 





A WORKINGMAN’S READING ROOM 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Formerly of the Calgary Public Library Staff 


In Calgary, Alberta, Canada, the Public 
Library has recently tried an interesting 
and successful experiment in the form of a 
reading room for working men, open during 
the winter months. Calgary is a cold 
weather rendevous for hundreds of men who 
work on the construction gangs all over the 
province. Last winter unemployment con- 
ditions were particularly bad and a man 
who might ordinarily spend only a few 
weeks in the city, remained in town during 
the whole season. 

Because of the overcrowding at the 
public library, the need of a down town 
reading room for the unemployed became 
urgent and a small committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with the matter. The initia- 
tive was taken by the librarian, Mr. 
Alexander Calhoun, and one of the library 
board, who is a workingman himself and 


a prominent member of the local trade 
and labor council. They received the sup- 
port and hearty cooperation of the board 
as a whole. The Rex Theater was at that 
time empty; it had been bought by the 
government for a postoffice site and was 
not yet required for use, so rent was free. 
An electric company gave the light free; 
the city, water and a small appropriation; 
citizens contributed books and old maga- 
zines; the Parks department supplied 
benches and the library had some old tables 
which it loaned. Checkers and chess were 
added and these, with some of the furniture, 
were paid for by the library—the total ex- 
penditure being about thirtydollars. Free 
stationery was provided and thousands of 
letters were written in the three months 
the room was open. 

The whole experiment gave food for 





- es a 
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thought. It is altogether likely that a pro- 
hibition law will be carried in July and will 
come into force a year later. Some social 
club must be organized to replace the bar 
room club or prohibition will fail. The 
Rex Theater experiment has provided use- 
ful data in this connection. It was the only 
place in the city where a man could go and 
feel absolutely at home and get a drink of 
fresh water; all the public drinking foun- 
tains are closed in winter. 

A young Englishman, out of work at the 
time, took charge. There was never any 
disciplinary trouble, for the attendant 
showed great aptitude; he understood men 
and the place ran itself. The men were 
allowed to smoke and one end oi the room 
was reserved for this. The games provided 
were in constant use. 

There were, during the three months of 
its opening, from January first to April 
first, 150 to 250 men in the reading room at 
all hours of the day. Two distinct classes 
were provided for; respectable working 
men out of employment and down and 
out “‘homeless men,” and the reading room, 
although patronized by both, was chiefly 
a home club for the latter class. The men 
were being fed and provided with beds by 
the Associated Charities and Salvation 
Army but had no place to go in the daytime 
except this room. 

A certain amount of help was given in the 
way of providing employment. In a few 
cases, people came to hire a man for work 
of some kind. The unfavorable labor con- 
ditions in the whole country, made it im- 
possible to carry out any labor bureau 
scheme. 

In order to brighten things up, a few 
evenings of entertainment were arranged. 
The first was a program of song and recita- 
tion provided by the men themselves. The 
following extracts from the Calgary News 
Telegram for January 13, 1915, tell of this 
evening: 


Concert is given by the Unemployed 


Splendid Talent Comes to Light When 
They Stage An Entertainment 


It was a great night, Friday, for some 
700 of this city’s unemployed, who thronged 
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the reading room at the old Rex Theater in 
order to enjoy the first concert given among 
themselves. 

The old picture house looked gay with 
drapings of bunting and the red of the 
British flag, and the crowds that filed 
through the doors but added to the gaiety, 
for every man was in rare high humor—he 
was out to enjoy himself among his fellow 
men. 

The reading room has been and is a 
mecca for such men as it shelters, and if 
the first concert is followed by a series, it 
will mean simply an extension of activities 
that are doing much to alleviate the pitiful 
condition of the unemployed. 

The concert Friday night was a concert 
among the unemployed, and vocal solos, 
club swinging, monologues, and piano 
solos were enjoyed, with themselves and the 
audience as entertainers. The splendid 
success of the affair was in a great measure 
due to the fine talent shown by all who took 
part. The program consisted of 26 numbers, 
and each entertainer met with the heartiest 
applause. 

During the evening there was an interval 
of 30 minutes, while cigars, cigarettes, 
coffee, sandwiches and cake were dispensed 
among the men, much to their individual 
satisfaction. . 


This Has An Attractive Sound 


But there was something to eat, and 
something to smoke, and something to 
laugh and make merry over, and each man 
took advantage of the opportunity. The 
coffee was taken with many a toast, and the 
short and clever address given by Mr. C. 
P. Rutty, who presided, put the men in 
good humor for all that followed. To show 
how much in sympathy the prominent men 
and firms are with the man who for the 
present is facing hard times, we want to 
mention the following donations that were 
sent along in order that no one should turn 
in for the night hungry. . . (Here follows 
a list of those donating.) 

During the evening the men moved a 
vote of thanks to the library board for the 
reading room. 

The success of this entertainment led 
to another; a third program followed later 
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in the season, with music by an outside 
orchestra, and a fourth evening consisted 
of a stereopticon lecture. 

The library brought itself by this work 
to the attention of many people who had 
no conception of it as a civic force, much 
less as a radical social service institution. 
Also, with the cordial help and sympathy of 
the Associated Charities, was peculiarly 
adapted to undertake this serivce, and men 
of every condition and belief felt at home in 
the reading room. 

Such a plan, too, relieves the library 
from overcrowding by men who come 
merely to loaf and these same people are 
more at ease in a room provided especially 
for them. It is thus freed to carry on its 
own particular line of work more efficiently. 
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The success of this reading room raised 
the hope that the experiment may be con- 
tinued each year in Calgary during the 
colder months, from December to April. 
Mr. Calhoun feels that there should be in 
Calgary a workingman’s club open the year 
round, where tea, coffee and sandwiches 
could be procured at cost and reading room 
and game facilities enjoyed. To carry the 
idea further, in the larger cities, reading 
rooms and rest rooms in the down town 
district should be provided for the noon 
hour for the benefit of clerks and stenog- 
raphers who do not go home to lunch. 
Such a work could well be organized and 
fostered by the public library, working in 
close cooperation with those interested. 





COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Commencement exercises for the ninth 
class to graduate from Wisconsin Library 
School were held at eight o’clock on the 
evening of June 10th. Mr. Dudgeon as 
director of the school presided. An address 
was given by President Van Hise, followed 
by brief words of welcome to the ranks of 
educators from Mr. Cary, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction and member 
of the governing board of the school. 
Superintendent Cary was especially force- 
ful in applying to library workers the 
principle that the character of the worker 
is molded by the nature of his work. 

The principal commencement address 
was by Dean Percy H. Boynton of the 
University of Chicago, and had for its 
title “‘Provincialism as a Fine Art.” Mr. 
Boynton started with a discussion of Pro- 
vincialism—following the definition by 
Royce—as the desire of a distinctly unified 
portion of a country to conserve its own 
traditions and ideals; the consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for being that it 
should assimilate the newcomers without 
overwhelming them, and that it should 
strive for its own perfection while contribut- 
ing to the welfare of the nation. There in 
developing the highest type of provincial- 


ism he “‘drew a series of concentric circles’ 
including in succession, the single communi- 
ty, the state, the nation, and the citizen- 
ship of the world. 

By way of illustration he recalled briefly 
the fine sanity with which Ralph Waldo 
Emerson lived out his career as a loyal citi- 
zen of Concord, citing among other pas- 
sages from his writing the one from the 
200th anniversary address “‘Tell them that 
in America there are twenty-four states 
and that Massachusetts is only one; that 
in Massachusetts there are three hundred 
towns and that Concord is one; and that 
in Concord there are five hundred rateable 
folks (tax-paying voters), and that every 
one has an equal vote.” 

Finally in applying the theme to the 
event of graduation, the speaker referred 
to the imaginative librarian as being a 
special type of provincial in the republic of 
learning, ‘‘a specialist in universality, like 
Deogeneo Teufelsdrockle, a Professor of 
Things in General, the only educator who 
may rightfully say with Lord Bacon: “I 
have taken all knowledge to be my Prov- 
ince.” 

After the certificates were awarded to the 
graduates, thirty-three in number this year, 
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an informal reception was given. For the 
occasion the rooms were artistically deco- 
rated. with daisies and roses. Alumni of 
the school, resident in Madison, presided at 
the punch bowl and assisted in serving. 

The following members of the graduating 
class have received appointments: 

Alma P. Brunsell, assistant, branch 
dept., Cincinnati Public Library. 

Eleanor Campbell, branch librarian, 
Detroit Public Library. 

Jennie E. Doran, cataloguer, Calgary 
(Alberta) Public Library. 

Ethel E. Else, cataloguer, Madison 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Margaret E. Ely, assistant, Chicago 
Public Library. 

Nina Fieldstad, assistant, children’s 
dept., Cincinnati Public Library. 

Laura J. Gage, assistant, cataloguing 
and reference dept., Cincinnati Public 
Library. 

Gladys N. Germond, cataloguer, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Bergljot Gundersen, member training 
class for children’s librarians, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Catherine E. Head, member training 
class for children’s librarians, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Jesse R. Henkel, assistant, Detroit 
Public Library. 

Georgiana Mineau, member training 
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class for children’s librarians, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Ada M. Pratt, cataloguer, South Dakota 
Library Commission, Pierre. 

Rosette Reese, children’s librarian, An- 
tigo (Wis.) Public Library. 

Sybil C, Schuette, assistant, Green Bay 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Caroline C. Shaw, librarian, Marshfield 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Alice B. Story, assistant, Virginia (Minn.) 
Public Library. 

Ethel Stephens, librarian, Keewatin 
(Minn.) Public Library. 

Cecilia M. Troy, assistant, Chicago 
Public Library. 

Mabel A. Wayne, librarian, Anderson 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Ruth Worden, assistant open shelf de- 
partment, Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library. 


Temporary appointments are: 

Eileen Duggan, cataloguer, Port Wash- 
ington (Wis.) High School library. 

Caroline C. Shaw, instructor in mend- 
ing and care of books in the summer 
session, Indiana Library Commission. 

Norma Hibbert, cataloguer, Waukesha 
(Wis.) High School Library. 

Irma M. Walker, acting librarian, White- 
water (Wis.) Normal School. 

Ethel Stephens, vacation assistant, 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 





READING ALOUD 


The joy in some books lies in knowing 
them well, understanding the characters in 
them, appreciating the content of every 
sentence and phrase. Much of this joy 
is lost by present day readers who hastily 
skim through book after book, satisfied 
by novelty of plot or hastily glimpsed 
characters. This skimming is due in part 
to a preponderance of books ephemeral in 
character, not worth an intimate knowl- 
edge. But one cause, greatly to be de- 
plored, is the fact that we do not read 
aloud to each other, as did our mothers and 
fathers. Boys and girls used to know 


Dickens by heart, because they heard his 
stories read aloud at home. His phrases 
became daily by-words with them:— 
‘“‘waiting for something to turn up” always 
caused a smile as Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary 
difficulties were remembered; the names of 
Tommy Traddles, the “Artful Dodger,” 
Sidney Carton, Sarah Gamp, Mr. Jingle, 
Little Paul, each evoked a smile or a sigh 
as well known pictures were recalled. 
But now we say there isn’t time for 
discovering friends in books. The standard 
books that used to give such joy are too 
long. However, if read aloud and enjoyed 
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with others, this seeming difficulty is 
overcome. 

Why cannot librarians encourage more 
reading aloud, not only in the home, by 
suggestions to parents, but in reading 
circles in the library? 

If an entire book seems too long, chapters 
of special interest can be read, often leading 
to a desire to read the whole book. The 
following passages in the writing of Dick- 
ens, especially adapted for reading aloud, 
are listed in the Riverside School Library 
edition of A Christmas Carol and The 
Cricket on the Hearth, published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s account of A Child’s Journey with 
Dickens, in the Outlook, March 16, 1912, 
and also in book form, Houghton, 50 cents, 
will prove an incentive to further acquaint- 
ance with Dickens. 

M. H. 


Passages in the writings of Dickens 
especially adapted for reading aloud 


Nicholas Nickleby 
The Five Sisters of York, ch. VI. 
Nicholas at Dotheboys Hall, ch. VIII 
Nicholas enters ‘‘Cheeryble Brothers,” 
ch. XXXV 
The Gentleman in Small-clothes, ch. 
XLIX. 
The Old Curiosity Shop 
Little Nell and her Grandfather, ch. IX 
Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, ch. XXVI- 
VII 
Mr. Swiveller in Mourning, ch. LVI 
The Death of Little Nell, ch. LX XI-II 
Dombey and Son 
Paul at Brighton, ch. VIII 
Dr. Blimber’s School, ch. XI 
Death of Little Paul, ch. XVI 
Florence takes her Father Home, 
ch. LIX 
David Copperfield 
David goes Home ‘for the Holidays, 
ch. VIII 
David dines with the Micawbers, 
ch. XVII 
Barkis goes out with the tide, ch. XXX 
The Death of Steerforth, ch. LV 
The Dinner to Mr. Micawber, ch. 
LXIII 
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The Pickwick Papers 
Mr. Jingle at the Ball, ch. II 
Sam Weller’s first Appearance, ch. X 
The Wedding at Dingley Dell, ch. 
XXVIII ; 
Sam Weller’s Valentine, ch. XXXIII 
Serjeant Buzfuz’s Speech to the Jury, 
ch. XXXIV 
Oliver Twist 
Mr. Bumble visits the workhouse, 
ch. II 
The “Artful Dodger” at the Execu- 
tion, ch. IX 
Mr. Bumble as Master, ch. XX XVII 
Barnaby Rudge 
Mr. Varden’s Home, ch. IV 
Joe Willet at the Vardens’, ch. XIII 
Barnaby joins Lord George Gordon, 
ch. XLVIII 
Miggs receives her Discharge, ch. 
LXXX 
The Holly Tree 
The Boots. Second Branch 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
Pecksniff meets Tigg, ch. IV 
Mark Tapley enters Martin’s Service, 
ch. XIII 
Mr. Brick gives a toast, ch. XVI 
Mrs. Gamp entertains Betsey Prig, 
ch. XLIX 
Bleak House 
The visit to Mrs. Jellyby, ch. IV 
Mr. Guppy makes an Offer, ch. [IX 
Mr. Turveydrop’s Deportment, ch. 
XIV 
Skimpole as an Artless Friend, ch. 
XXXVII 
Little Dorrit 
Mr. Dorrit at the Marshalsea, bk. 1, 
ch. XI 
The Circumlocution Office, bk. 1, ch. X 
Mrs. General is engaged, bk. II, ch. II 
Little Dorrit visits Arthur in Prison, 
bk. II, ch. XXIX 
A Tale of Two cities 
Charles Darnay declares his love, 
bk. II, ch. X 
Dr. Manette hurries to La Forge, 
bk. III, ch. II 
Darnay before the Tribunal, bk. III, 
ch. IX 
Carton at the Guillotine, bk. III, 
ch. XV 
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Great Expectations 
Pip at Miss Havisham’s, ch. VIII 
Jaggers informs Pip of the Latter’s 
Expectations, ch. XVIII 
Pip consults Wemmick, ch. XLV 
Miss Havisham’s Death and Will, 
ch. LVII 
Our Mutual Friend 
Wegg is accosted by Boffin, bk. I, ch. V 
What constitutes ‘““Podsnapery’’? bk. 
I, ch. XI 
Boffin gives Bella £50, bk. II, ch. VIII 
Boffin makes a Tour of the Mounds, 
bk. III, ch. VI 


Plays for group Reading in Women’s 
Circles 


Librarians who serve women’s clubs will 
be interested in the following announce- 
ment: 

Continued requests each year from club 
women for a few plays for group reading in 
club meetings has led the Book Selection 
and Study Club Department to begin a 
collection for this special service. The 
selection will be based partly on the demand 
and partly on the obvious suitability of a 
play for reading before a group of women. 
Among the plays will be several which, 
while not adapted to reading before mixed 
audiences in the average town, have 
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special interest as presentations of social 
problems. 

The plays already collected follow; 
others will be added as needed: 

France—Man who married a dumb wife. 

Ibsen—Doll’s house. 

Ibsen—Hedda Gabler. 

Ibsen—Master builder. 

Jones—Saints and sinners. 

Masefield—Tragedy of Nan. 

Shaw—Fanny’s first play. 

Shaw—Pygmalion. 

Rostand—The romancers. 

Thomas—As a man thinks. 

Tolstoi—Dominion of darkness. 

Wentworth—War brides. 

Yeats—Pot of broth. 

These titles are in addition to the dramas 
which have been heretofore available for 
public readings, all of which can be obtained 
from the commission for club readings. 

Barrie—Half hours. 

Brownell—Unseen Empire. 

Dix—Across the border. 

Fitch—Beau Brummel. 

Gregory—Seven short plays. 

Parker—Disraeli. 

Shaw—Arms and the man. 

Shaw—Captain Brassbound’s conversion. 

Shaw—Devil’s disciple. 

Sheridan—Rivals. 

Sheridan—School for scandal. 





CHILDREN’S PARTY AT THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Dramatic readings of plays have been 
used with great success by adults, not 
only as a means of entertainment, but also 
in libraries as an introduction to certain 
plays as literature. Children and young 
people can read plays and dramatizations 
of books, and thereby gain a more intimate 
knowledge of the books, as well as enjoy 
presenting them. Young people too old 
for the story hour in libraries can perhaps 
be interested in dramatic reading of plays 
in a reading circle. 

The reading by thirteen children of a 
dramatization of Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking-Glass, was the chief feature of a 


children’s party given on June ninth by the 
library school, to about fifty children and as 
many grown-ups. The children who took 
part in the reading entered into the spirit 
of the play in a remarkable manner, and 
seemed to feel that their voices and inter- 
pretation of the lines would tell the story to 
the audience. As in the dramatic readings 
given by adults, no regular costumes were 
used, but the queens and kings wore red 
and white pasteboard crowns and red and 
white roses, Tweedledee and Tweedledum 
wore broad white paste board collars like 
those in the Tenniel illustrations of the 
book, each flower wore her distinctive 
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blossom, and Alice was like the quaint, 
eager child in the book, with her flying 
golden curls and sweet manner. 

After the reading the members of the 
graduating class of the school served the 
guests with ice-cream and animal crackers, 
and later, stories were told to the children 
by Miss Georgiana Mineau of the class. 

The school rooms were beautifully 
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decorated with daisies and roses and each 
child was given a daisy as he went home. 
The children’s party will hereafter be a 
regular part of the annual commencement 
exercises. The program of the play 
follows. Copies of the play will be loaned 
to libraries of the state by the library 

eommission, on request. 
M. H. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


A dramatization of Lewis Carroll’s story. 


CHARACTERS 


sisceieane alan se ccc cette eee sce temeuareuee Lois ZELLER 


The beloved heroine of ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND; quaint, 
dreamy, eager for all the adventures of Wonderland and the 
Looking-glass House. 


LM a sess cs pn ccasiconcssngpsccchupnnn coon nccantenooaiaecssveccske cqucneaibeceusstonse Suse wepseee Howarp LEE 
“Puzzled and unhappy,” usually struggling with an enormous memorandum-book. 
Es IN Sesssciccciiancunietee st arabe ke ence nea Harriet MILLAR 
“She really can’t help being foolish.” 
BRE MOEN fase shscsscsisostuiec sensei snes es ee a ee LuciLtE DuDGEON 
“Tt really was a kitten after all.” 
EEN ise sssasisctany sacs sx tiasu ni base Rteenae ni veeeas bacspcevazeaas tovoerteraeeteabeeveea CarRLTON McCaFFREY 


“If that there king was to wake, you’d go out—bang!—just like a candle.” 


Me NN AN 55 mac cas 65.5, casvanscuis doaub ozs ce enobeesaccvapabanvaessexissdmivernecct ESE HaMILTON BEATTY 
ON issn vee sockets: shascceicvensedoaecsevsovsntsasacsubesortsdusetez emer tect ROOT Lynpon CHASE 
“Two fat little men........ who looked exactly like a couple of great schoolboys.” 
MN NN iccscse sc vtbdtnsiieSucaaleaeennsavens Sua sicb ss asu case cat delnncet deta cetacean ELEANOR GOODNIGHT 
Se ee Se ene on Fn ee en PRE nt Amr eau emcee ear. ELIZABETH GILMORE 
Te MC Nose hc ss ash ccavaccnsicwcbevebctucsoussevasss assess Put dee cata EO GRACE WAGNER 
ReMANO occ os cscs scerseceCipsceuualvanesave donatbonseesstceveecuntuee tonetaaeveees CATHERINE McCaFFREY 
Moc aices so es ea asics ce Ci es evo ees cae FLORENCE THORKELSEN 
PRM RE 505 sss sgn siheac a aweuabass escvoi oe eueeeca Ua catbanuee (eave ca seu ohne ee tp eae to ELLEN ELA 


RIMES ANE NINE ooo iss sncs es cossronsocoantecetonexnnsesscace 
vn RN a ee ne oO eR rae SER Ome SCE 
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Svene 1. Alice’s house, in Every-day Land. 


Scene 2. Looking-glass Land. 


Scene 3. Garden of Live Flowers, in Looking-glass Land. 


Scene 4. Same. 


Scene 5. In the wood, near the house of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


Scene 6. Eighth Square; Alice is Queen. 


Scene 7. Alice’s house, in Every-day Land. 


Wisconsin Library School 
June 9, 1915 





“OWEN IS ON THE MAP!” 


Never has a library in Wisconsin been 
started with more community effort and 
general interest than the one in Owen, a 
lumber town of 1200 people. The library 
was opened on June 15, with an afternoon 
of stories and music for the children. 
Between two and five o’clock, over 100 
children listened to stories and a book talk 
by Miss Humble of the Library Com- 
mission, to a duet on cornet and clarinet by 
two Owen boys, and to a Victrola. The 
children registered for cards at this time and 
were given their applications to take home 
for their parents’ signatures. 

The evening opening for the older people 
was a most remarkable gathering. The 
library would not hold the audience that 
attended, so, led by the band which had 
been playing in front of the library for 
half an hour, the 250 people marched to the 
school building. After introductory re- 
marks by Mrs. Kyes, president of the 
library board, the following program was 
given: 

Prayer and Opening Address......................0 
is uaeRd evae teense ates ue tose Rev. W. H. Sargent 
ROU REME 3 ios 526s seieevchecactivss scorns J. P. Anderson 
MSGUTICE ONO PIO os cs ccasscucs cacesceetnaesesctanapins 
Pee Ree ee nee Messrs. Fr. Ahola, Fr. Radke 
RGU eves csetcis¢stivics Miss Humble of Madison 
WRRCBI 553, scccterssavciatcsetacccoieren Mr. Richards 
(Read by Mrs. J. C. Andrews) 

Remarks in Finnish.................... Mr. J. Pelto 
a ee eT Misses Ina Weirich, 

Ulga Thorpe, Mary Fox, Ruth Little, 

Clare Johnson. 
DRONE coco 2icascgecvcicectassqevecke eae Mr. J. Owen 
NER 2 ceases tvccxecsveceseszaceta, Dr. S. M. Kyes 
UNA oe ee roexcceseevetriteavcs Messrs. Fr. Ahola, 

J. Robinson, R. Powers. 

Music on Victrola 


The talks were unusually spontaneous 
and enthusiastic, and showed the earnest 
desire of every person in Owen for a library 
that shall be a community library, and 
showed appreciation of the efforts of the 
women of the Community Club in starting 
it. After the meeting, applications were 
signed by those present who wished to take 
library cards, and their cards were prepared 
for them before the library circulated books 
on the following day. 

The circulation on the first day of open- 
ing, was 118 books, on the following day 
83 books. The library is to be open 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons and evenings from 2.30 to 5.30, and 
7 to 9 o’clock. On Sunday afternoons the 
reading room will be open. 

Less than three months ago, the women 
of the Community Club decided they 
wanted to start a library. They had twenty 
dollars on hand but felt that more could 
be raised for such a cause. Members of 
the club met with the Commercial Club 
and were assured of their support; and 
before the end of April the village board 
made an appropriation of $125 and 
appointed a library board who elected as 
librarian Mrs. J. C. Andrews, to be assisted 

by all the members of the club. During 
May the club members were untiring in 
their preparations for the new library. 
They held a public meeting to arouse 
interest, published articles in the news- 
paper, ordered $80 worth of books with the 
help of the library commission, secured an 
attractive room over the telephone office, 
prepared over 400 books for circulation, 
and advertised the opening of the library 
with over twenty most unique posters in 
store windows throughout the village. 
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Many people have he!ped with gifts, 
among which were books and magazines, 
tables and chairs, lumber for shelves and 
bulletin boards and the carpenter work on 
them, pictures, a clock, 2 Crex rugs, window 
shades and rods, lighting fixtures. The 
Knights of Pythias gave $20. 

Some of the posters made are typical 
of the originality and spirit of the women of 
the Community Club. One was a mounted 
picture of automobilists gazing at a map 
where an arrow pointed to Owen, and the 
words “Hurrah! Owen is on the map. 
We are almost there. Grand library 
opening, June 15, 1915.”’ Another was a 
picture of an awe-struck girl, with the 
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words “Holy Smoke! Owen a library! 
June 15.” <A picture of a farmer peering 
through field glasses was accompanied by 
the words ‘“‘Library! Owen! Wall I swan! 
I’ll jes’ give ’em a book to remember me 
by. June 15.” On one poster a striking 
picture of an austere man was used with 
the directions ““Meet me at the library. 
Sherlock. June 15.” 

With such spirit behind it, and 497 books 
with which to start, surely this newest 
library in Wisconsin will be a force in the 
community. ‘Hurrah! Owen is on the 
map!” 

M. H. 





*““SHIRT-SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 


Census office publications. A large 
number of publications from the Bureau 
of the Census have appeared this year and 
among them many which even small 
libraries should find useful reference helps. 
This office distributes its publications freely 
so long as the supply lasts and no library 
need hesitate to apply for such as it can 
use, writing directly to the bureau at 
Washington. Among the recent issues are 
the following: Estimated valuation of 
national wealth 1850-1912; Central electric 
light and power stations and street and 
electric railways 1912 (Bulletin 124. This 
contains two special articles discussi®8 
recent developments and advances in these 
industries); Financial statistics of cities 
over 30,000 population (Bulletin 126); 
Summary of statistics relating to deaths of 
children under ten years of age; Telephones, 
telegraphs, and municipal electric fire- 
alarm and police-patrol signaling systems 
1912; Negroes in the United States; 
Summary of general mortality statistics. 
There is a special series of seven bulletins 
on Wealth, Debt and Taxation, covering such 
topics as national, state, county, and 
municipal indebtedness, funds and invest. 
ments, taxation and revenue systems, and 
receipts and expenditures. For those who 
do not need the complete detailed reports 


there is a special abstract of 63 pages sum- 
marizing the contents of this series. The 
bureau has also recently issued a pamphlet 


. entitled The Story of the Census, which gives 


a brief historical account of the inception 
and growth of the federal census from its 
beginning in 1790 down to the present time. 
It should be remembered that these publi- 
cations are not merely compilations of 
statistical tables, but that all contain much 
text matter. 

Cheese in Wisconsin. Since ‘“‘approx- 
imately half of the cheese of the United 
States is made in Wisconsin” there should 
be general use for a recent bulletin of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
State University. Bulletin 251, Markets 
and prices of Wisconsin cheese, by B. H. 
Hibbard and Asher Hobson, shows that 
“the farmer receives about half the money 
paid by consumers for cheese, and the 
other half of the price is divided among 
a large number of middlemen as cost of 
distribution.”” Apply to the station at 
Madison. 

Commission government for cities. 
A small pamphlet on the Commission plan 
and commission manager plan, the result 
of an analytical study by a committee of 
the National Municipal League, presents a 
surprising amount of definite information in 
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small compass. It may be obtained from 
the offices of the League, North American 
Building, Philadelphia, for five cents. 

Cooperation and rural credit. The 
interest in this subject throughout the 
country is bringing a constant stream of 
printed matter. Much of it is rather 
special for the smaller public libraries, but 
these may be noted among recent publica- 
tions. Two, obtainable from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, are Cooperative 
organization business methods (Kerr and 
Nahstoll. Bulletin 178) and How farmers 
may improve their personal credit (Thomp- 
son. Farmers’ Bulletin 654.) The reports 
of the official commissions to investigate 
this subject in foreign countries were 
printed as Senate documents of the last 
Congress. The report of the American 
Commission on Agricultural cooperation 
and rural credit in Europe is Senate 
document 261 (two parts), and the report 
of the United States Commission on Agric- 
cultural credit is Senate document 380 
(three parts). For these apply to your 
Congressman or one of the Senators from 
this state. 

Dairy products. Libraries in this 
state can always find use for publications 
in this field. The Vermont Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued as Bulletin 
No. 20 a suggestive study recommended 
“to every farmer and creamery man,” 
Care of cream on the farm, and ice house 
construction, prepared by C. W. Fryhofer. 
Apply to the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
St. Albans, Vermont. 

Education problems. Probably most 
ot our libraries know of the value of the 
bulletins of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
There is scarcely one that even the smallest 
library will not find useful, and they are 
freely distributed by the bureau. Some 
recent issues are: Efficiency and prepara- 
tion of rural school teachers (623), The 
health of school children (628), Organiza- 
tion of state departments of education 
(629), Present status of the honor system in 
colleges and universities (632), and a re- 
print of the (1913) Bibliography of indus- 
trial education and trade education. 

Farm women. In carrying out the 
provisions of law relative to cooperative 
agricultural extension work, etc., the U. S. 
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Dept. of Agriculture addressed to a 
large number of farm women all over the 
country, the query “‘How can this depart- 
ment better meet the needs of farm house- 
wives?” Extracts from the answers 
received have been compiled in four 
pamphlets issued as reports Nos. 103, 104, 
105 and 106, from the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. They are entitled Social 
and labor needs, Domestic needs, Educa- 
tional needs, and Economic needs of farm 
women. Apply directly to the Division of 
Publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. 

The great war. Among the almost in- 
numerable publications in this field, one 
has been especially noted as of use to” 
libraries in its suggestiveness on the larger 
phases ot the “‘new world-problems.” It 
is entitled The interdependence of nations, 
and is in the May, 1915, issue of The Gospel 
of the Kingdom, edited by Josiah Strong 
and W. D. P. Bliss. The sub-heads 
illustrate the ground covered; they are 
Interdependence, Economic interde- 
pendence, Interdependence and civiliza- 
tion, Economic gain by war, Free trade 
versus war, The new competition, Europe’s 
Armageddon of tariffs. There is a page of 
bibliographic references. It may be ob- 
tained for ten cents from the American 
Institute of Social Service, Astor Place, 
New York City. 

Industrial accidents. The general 
adoption of the principle of workmen’s 
compensation makes the problem of indus- 
trial accidents of increasing public im- 
portance. A statistical presentation of the 
subject is found in Bulletin 157 ot the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Apply directly 
to the bureau at Washington. 

Infant mortality. The U.S. Children’s 
Bureau has made a study of infant mortal- 
ity in a suburban community (Montclair, 
New Jersey). Apply directly to the bureau 
for Publication No. 11. 

-National parks. General intormation 
circulars containing data regarding hotels, 
camps, and principal points of interest, lists 
of books and magazine articles, sketch 
maps, etc. can be obtained free trom the 
Secretary of the Interior at Washington. 
These refer to the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mount Ranier, Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, 
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Glacier, and Sequoia and General Grant 
National Parks, and the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas. There will also be sent on 
request a list of the numerous publications 
on national parks for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Railway statistics. The Bureau of 
Railway Economics has issued a very valu- 
able reference aid in its Bulletin No. 75 
on Statistics of Railways of the United 
States 1903 to 1913. Apply to the bureau, 
in Washington. This bureauis not a gov- 
ernment institution but is ‘maintained 
by the railways of the United States for the 
scientific study of transportation prob- 
lems.” 

Strawberries in Wisconsin. The 
statement that “‘the strawberry is the most 
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important small fruit grown in Wisconsin, 
both commercially and for home use,” 
gives point to the Bulletin No. 248 issued 
by the Experiment Station on this subject. 
Apply to the Station at the University. 
Trade of the United States. The 
conditions in Europe have of course given 
a new trend to our trade with other 
American countries. The U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
issued as Miscellaneous Series No. 23 a 
booklet giving information on this subject 
for 1913-1914. Apply directly to the bureau 
at Washington, or the pamphlet probably 
can be obtained from the branch office of 
the bureau in Chicago for twenty cents. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


Mr. C. H. Crownhart of the State Indus- 
trial Commission spoke briefly to the class, 
May 26 on the publications of the commis- 
sion, his talk being in the series given on 
Current sociological material. Mr. Brett 
delivered two lectures, May 27 and 28. His 
subjects were The Decimal Classification 
and The Larger Purpose of the Public 
Library. Mr. Brett brought interesting 
slides showing work done for children, by 
the Cleveland Public Library. A dramatic 
reading of Bernard Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple 
was given in honor of Mr. Brett during his 
visit. 

Miss Marvin spoke to the class May 26 
on Phases of Library Work on the Pacific 
coast. Miss Lois A. Spencer lectured May 
20 on The Librarian’s Desk. On May 31 
the annual picnic of the school was held on 
the invitation of Miss Turvill at her 
country home. 

A children’s party was given the after- 
noon of June 9. The principal feature was 
a reading by thirteen children of a dramati- 
zation of Lewis Carroll’s Through the 
Looking-glass. After the reading the guests, 
fifty or more children and their parents, 
enjoyed the picture books and other chil- 
dren’s books on exhibition and then were 
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served with ice-cream and animal crackers. 
Stories were told by Georgiana Mineau 
one of the students. This new feature of 
Commencement was received with great 
pleasure. 

At the close of classes on the last morning 
the students served coffee with the faculty 
as their guests. 


Alumni Notes 


A reunion dinner was held Monday 
evening, June 7, at the Berkeley Confer- 
ence. Fifteen graduates were present and 
three summer school students. 

Anna B. Skinner, ’10 was married June 
26 to Mr. Charles E. Winstead, of Boise, 
Idaho. Miss Skinner was librarian at Boise 
for two years. 

May I. Stearns, ’10 has returned to the 
Newberry Library having a position in the 
catalogue department. 

Anna Kosek, ’11 has accepted a position 
as cataloguer in the Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Public Library, beginning August 1. She 
resigned a similar position in the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library. 

Harriet G. Muir, ’11 was married June 3 
to Mr. John Stewart of Lincoln, Neb. 
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Since her graduation Miss Muir has been 
children’s librarian of the Lincoln City 
Library. 

Kathleen Calhoun, ’13 visited the school 
during May. 

Louise C. Grace, ’14 has resigned the 
librarianship of the Marshfield (Wis.) 
Public Library to take charge of one of the 
Detroit Branch libraries. 

Ethel Hedenbergh, ’14 visited the school 
for a few days in June. 

Mary B. Kimball, 714 resigned her posi- 
tion as reference librarian of the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library to become head of the 
Order Dep’t. Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, beginning July 1. 

May Lewis, ’14 supervised the catalogu- 
ing of the County Agricultural School 
library at Onalaska, Wis. in June. 

Ada Cochrane, ex-15, was acting libra- 
rian at Delavan, Wis. for six weeks during 
the spring. 

Lili A. Muench, ex-15, was married May 
1, to Mr. Robert A. Manegold of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Summer Session 


The Summer Session opened June 21, 
with 18 enrolled. Attendance was limited 
to library workers from Wisconsin and to 
assistants in libraries under the direction 
of graduates of the School. For the last 
week of the course the students will attend 
the meetings of the Summer Conference, 
which is open to all interested. No tuition 
fee will be charged. 
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Students enrolled for the Summer 
Session 


Alice B. Brady, assistant, Saginaw (Mich.) 
Public Library. Accepted by special 
request of Mary E. Dow, class of 1911, 
librarian 

Hazel V. Buck, assistant, Racine Branch 
Library 

Alma R. Bublitz, assistant, Merrill Public 
Library 

Mame Cooper, assistant, Baraboo Public 
Library 

Odile M. Demers, librarian, Rice Lake 
Public Library 

Christine A. Halseth, assistant, librarian, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie 

Irene D. E. Hoyer, librarian, West Bend 
Public Library 

Harriet S. Hurd, Westfield 

Grace E. Loveland, librarian, Wauwatosa 
Public Library 

Ruth Mildred MclIntyre, apprentice, 
Watertown, Public Library 

Lucille C. Menkey, librarian, Hudson 
Public Library 

Mamie C. Meyer, assistant, Simmons 
Library, Kenosha 

Lucille Nichols, assistant, Waupun Public 
Library 

Violet D. Parks, assistant, Thorpe Public 
Library 

Ellen R. Ramsay, assistant, Oconto Public 
Library 

Leona Schliecker, librarian, Horicon Public 
Library 

Evelyn A. Williams, Mrs., assistant, Antigo 
Library 

Isabelle G. Young, Mrs., librarian, Barron 
Public Library 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Invitations to Books 


From the Widening Field and the Open Book 
+) Fe S. Tyler, Iowa Library Quarterly, Jan. 


Turning from ........ alluring fields where 
the far horizon so insistently beckons, let 
us consider the book itself which is to be 
the social stimulus and the humanizing 
influence in the community, as well as a 


means of self-education to the individual. 
Is not this book often closed to many,— 
almost sealed to some? We assume that 
there is an eager desire to read on the part 
of those who have, through our public 
schools, acquired the ability to read. We 
fondly believe that if the books are made 
accessible the people will read. But do they 
to the extent we had hoped? Shall the 
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library not also see that the book is an 
open book? Many, very many do read 
with appreciation and joy, as we know from 
the statistics of the use made of our public 
libraries and traveling libraries; but when 
we consider the proportion of the card 
holders in our libraries to the population of 
reading age and capacity in the territory 
the library is expected to cover, the ratio 
is appallingly small. 

I am convinced that there should be 
systematic methods adopted by librarians 
to suggest, to guide, to interpret in the use 
of books; and how better can this be done 
than by the spoken word? Book talks, 
story hours for adults, discussions of 
certain classics to awaken interest and 
stimulate a desire to read them (in other 
words interpret them), would find response 
from some; hours with the poets, beginning 
with narrative poems or those with human 
appeal would attract others; travel talks, 
with pictures; evenings with artists, with 
pictures; all of these methods of opening 
the book to indifferent, half educated 
people seem to me plainly functions of the 
publiclibrary. The “‘mechanics of reading” 
present difficulties to many people, who from 
stress of circumstances had to leave school 
at an early age, who really long for the 
things of the mind and spirit. Not lectures, 
erudite and stupid, given for the pleasure 
(chiefly) of the lecturer, but sympathetic, 
suggestive, simple talks about the message 
of the book and the aim of the author, with 
reading of selected extracts. 


Letter to Eighth Grade Graduates 


The public library of Sheboygan, Wis. 
sent the following personal letter to each 
of the 265 boys and girls who were gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade. The letters 
were mailed just before the graduating 
exercises, with application blanks enclosed 
where graduates had no library cards. The 
books referred to in the letter, are books on 
vocations, grouped by subject, and college 
and university catalogues. 

M. H. 


*“My dear Elizabeth: 
We wish to extend our heartiest con- 
gratulations to you as a 1915 graduate. 
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Now that you have finished the amount of 
study required by law, you are facing the 
first crisis in your life. This is the turning 
point: what are you going to do next? 

“Are you going to consider your educa- 
tion finished? Do you feel satisfied that 
you know enough now? If not, you may 
choose one of two courses: you may go to 
High School and then to College; or, you 
may continue your education at home by a 
careful reading of the right books. 

“These books, which will help you to 
educate yourself, may be found in the 
Public Library and you may draw them 
free of charge. If you choose them wisely 
and read them carefully, you will never 
find yourself a ‘back number;’ and best of 
all, you will be a student at an institution 
from which you will never need to graduate. 
Read as much as you like, study as hard 
as you can, the Library will still hold more 
for you. You can become as well educated 
as you wish; you can make of yourself what 
you choose. 

‘‘What are you going to make of yourself 
anyway? Do you know what you want 
your life work to be? Do you know for 
what you are trying to fit yourself? If 
you haven’t decided, come down and see 
us about it. We have bought some new 
books to help you decide this question. 
They describe various lines of work and 
show you how to prepare yourself to be a 
useful citizen, a successful banker, or, 
perhaps a bookkeeper, a doctor, teacher or 
nurse. These books are on exhibition 
now—won’t you come and look them over? 

Very truly yours, 
The Public Library.” 


Made in Racine Exhibit 


A correspondent reports: ‘‘We have had 
a very successful ‘Made in Racine’ 
exhibit here during the last week, and we 
have tried to do a little advertising for the 
public library. Were allowed to share the 
booth which the Y. W. C. A. girls fitted up 
for a rest room, and put in it a shelf of 
selected books on “‘out-door life,” and had 
several of our best bulletins on the walls. 
We also had a table with magazines and 
had some one in charge part of the time. 
We distributed hundreds of slips like the 
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one enclosed and also gave away many 
book marks with lists of books. As there 
were immense crowds of working people 
and foreigners in attendance we hope our 
advertising will have some effect. The 
Industrial continuation school had a very 
fine exhibit of their work. The slips dis- 
tributed were as follows: 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Is a part of the free education which 
the city affords to its citizens 
Have You a Reader’s Card at 
the Racine Public Library? 


Are You Using It? 


Open Week Days from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Sundays from 3 to 5 p. m. 


For Reading Only 


Corner Main and Seventh Streets 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Burlington. A home talent play given 
May 12 netted $60 for the library. 


Clintonville. The donation of $9000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for a 
building has been accepted by the council. 


Columbus. The Woman’s Federation 
has presented a mahogany clock to the 
library. 


Cudahy. A joint meeting of the library 
board and the common council was held 
May 19 to discuss plans for a library 
building. 


Eau Claire. The library has advertised 
special vacation privileges from June to 
October, adults are allowed ten books, 
children seven. 


Fort Atkinson. The contract for the 
Dwight Foster library building has been 
let to John Schneiberg of Beloit. The 
present building will be sold. 


Grand Rapids. The William Penn 
pictures loaned by the library commission 
were exhibited in the library in May. Dur- 
ing April a window display, showing garden 
books contained in the library, was placed 
in a drug store, together with seeds. The 
results were very good. An exhibit of 
travel books followed. 


Hurley. An ice-cream social given for 
the benefit of the library by the Camp-fire 
girls on May 1 netted $10 for the furnishing 
fund. 


Janesville. The Public Library has 
prepared a very interesting chart showing 
the homes reached by the adult depart- 
ment. To the casual observer, a map of 
the city 22 by 18 inches in size, has slight 
significance, but to those interested in the 
library, the multiplicity of the dots on the 
map portrays the efficiency of the library. 
Although the blocks nearest the center of 
the city are most thickly dotted, it is also 
seen that the library has reached to the 
outskirts. 

After the registration of a library reaches 
into the four thousands, the preparation of 
such a chart meant many hours of work. 
However, it seemed worth while. Con- 
tinuing it means only a few minutes, each 
day when the new borrowers are registered. 
Miss Grace Estes, the assistant who has 
charge of the registration, prepared this 
chart. 

Mrs. Louisa M. Best, who was one of 
the oldest librarians in the state, having 
been connected with the Janesville library 
for 35 years, died March 20. 


La Crosse. Miss Mary A. Smith has 
resigned as librarian. Her engagement is 
announced to Mr. Charles R. MacKenney 
of St. Paul. 
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Manitowoc. The county bar associa- 
tion is seeking an appropriation from the 
county board to maintain a law library. 


Marinette. A very fine portrait of 
Bjornson has been presented to the 
Stephenson Public Library by the Nor- 
wegian Americans of Marinette. It was 
painted by August Klagstad a local artist 
of note. It hangs in the reference room over 
the fire place, where it is greatly admired. 
Fortunately it was in place while the 
Norwegian Lutheran Conference met in 
Marinette. Many of the delegates visited 
the library that they might see the portrait 
and all were pleased with it. This splendid 
gift adds to the fine art treasures of the 
Stephenson Library. 


Milwaukee. The library club held its 
annual dinner May 20. Mr. Carl Roden 
assistant librarian of the Chicago Public 
library, addressed the club on Librarian’s 
reading. 


Milwaukee. South Side Branch. 
Two free exhibitions of sleight of hand 
tricks were given for the children at the 
library by Mr. Clarence White and were 
enjoyed by fully two thousand. The magi- 
cian desired to show by this means his 
appreciation for the help Mr. McKillop 
had given him as a boy through the books 
he found in the library. 


Mineral Point. Since February, when 
the library was opened to the country 
people, 52 cards have been issued to rural 
borrowers. 
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Neillsville. A piano has been presented 
to the Monday Progress Club and is placed 
in the club room of the library. 


New Lisbon. A bequest of nearly $1000 
made by the late Prof. W. S. Johnson, a 
former principal, has been received by the 
School District. It will be used for library 
purposes. 


Prairie du Chien. The library hours 
have been extended from one afternoon and 
two evenings to six afternoons and three 
evenings. 


Racine. A branch library building for 
the North side was agitated at a meeting 
of the Booster league. 


Stevens Point. The annual exhibit of 
the manual training, domestic science, 
art and commercial departments of the 
city schools was placed in the public 
library for several days. 


Sun Prairie. About $45 was realized 
by the tag day held for the benefit of the 
library. 


West Bend. The library received the 
Scott pictures, now being circulated 
throughout the state, and exhibited them 
during the first weeks of June. 


Weyauwega. A ‘Tom Thumb” wedding 
was given for the benefit of the library, May 
11. The sum of $25 was made for the 
library. 


at — Fj 
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SUGGESTIVE LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS AS A BASIS OF PURCHASE 
FOR A LIBRARY OF 2000-5000 VOLUMES 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor Wisconsin Library School 


A portion of the book fund should be 
reserved for the purchase of reference books 
in every library. The necessity for build- 
ing up a reference collection should not be 
neglected. A good rule for the small 
library is to buy one book of distinctly 
reference value in each book order, unless 
the money is being saved for a needed but 
more expensive reference work. 

The alert librarian is eager to see the 
reference use of the library grow, since the 
most appreciative patrons are those who 
are thus served. But it is useless to attempt 
to offer help unless the tools have been 
provided. 

Reference books, though expensive are 
not beyond the means of the small library. 
Watch for bargains. Consult the Library 
Commission, who will be glad to advise 
regarding purchases. Watch for new 
editions of the standard books and replace 
out of date works with revisions. Keep 
important annuals up to date, such as 
World’s Almanac, Who’s who in America, 
etc. 

The following list has been compiled for 
the small library. Books recommended 
for first purchase are starred. Other 
books should be added in every class as 
the library grows. It may seem that the 
number of books for debating, collections 
of literature, and declamations and orations 
are out of proportion to the rest of the list. 
But the cost of the titles given is so low, 
and books of this type are in such demand 
in work for schools, clubs, and societies, 
and in helping with community celebra- 
tions now so numerous and widespread, 
that the library can not have too many of 
these books to meet the need. 


Encyclopaedias 


*New international encyclopacdia. 
New ed. to be completed in 23v. 
1914-1915. Dodd, Library buckram 
$100. 


Undoubtedly the most useful encyclopaedia 
for any library. (See Wis. Lib. Bul. v. 10, p. 


157-8 Je. 1914 for note.) The edition of 1904 
is valuable for all subjects as far as its date 
extends. In buying an encyclopaedia, purchase 
this new edition or, if cost is prohibitive, one of 
the smaller works given below. 


Appleton’s new practical cyclopedia. 
6v. 1910. Appleton, buckram, $9.75. 


Articles brief and simply written. Good for 
very small library but larger library will want 
the New International. 


*Standard reference work. 6v. 1913. 
Welles Bros. Minneapolis, $21.75. 


Prepared especially for school use, though good 
for children’s rooms and any small library. 
Especially useful for modern biography. 


Periodical Indexes 


Readers’ guide to periodical literature. 
Wilson 
*Cumulations: v. 1, 1900-04 $16 
v. 2, 1905-09 $24 
v. 3, 1910-14 $32 
*Continued by monthly issues. $12 
per year. Special rates to small 
libraries by arrangement with the 
Wilson Co. 


Buy the cumulated volumes, if the li- 
brary has periodical sets for the dates 
covered, buy also 


Poole’s index: abr. ed. 1815-99. Houghton 
$12. 


For help in selecting reference periodi- 
cals to build up the collection use 
the following pamphlet. 


*Walter. Periodicals for the small library. 
A. L. A. pub. bd. 10c. 


Religion 


Bible. Holy Bible: Old and New Testa- 
ments; being the version set forth A. D. 
1611 compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised A. D. 1881-85. 
Nelson, 1901. $1.50 to $9, depending 
on binding, etc. 


The best English translation of the Bible both 
for scholars and for the general public. 
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Cruden. Complete concordance, Dodd, 


$1. 


Dummelow. One volume Bible com- 
mentary. Macmillan, $2.50. 


*Jacobus. Standard Bible dictionary. 
1909. Funk, $6. 


Sociology 
General Works 


Bliss. New encyclopedia of social reform. 
New ed. 1908. Funk, $7.50. 

Out of date, but exceedingly useful within its 
scope. 

McLaughlin & Hart. Cyclopaedia of 
American government. 3v. 1914. 
Appleton, $22.50. 

An invaluable reference book for every public 
library able to afford it. See Wis. Lib. Bul. 
11: 2 (Jan. 1915). 

*Robert. Rules of order. Scott, 75c. 


*Walsh. Curiosities of popular customs. 
1898. Lippincott, $3.50. 
The following can be obtained free from 
Congressman—Washington, D. C. 


*Abstract of 13th census, 1910, with 
Wisconsin supplement. 


*Congressional directory. Issued each 
session. 


*Statistical abstract of the U. S. 


*U. S. Geological survey—-Topographical 
map of Wisconsin. 


From the Superintendent of Public Prop- 
erty, Madison, Wis. 


*Blue Book. Issued biennially. 
*Railroad map of Wisconsin. 


*1913 statutes. 


Debate Books 


*Abridged debaters’ handbooks. Wil- 
son, 25c. each. 


One subject treated in each. If there is a 
large demand for any single subject get the com- 
plete handbook ($1). 
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Foster. Essentials of exposition and argu- 
ment. 1911. Houghton, 90c. 


*Intercollegiate debates. v. 1-3. Hinds, 
$1.50 ea. 


*Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. Debate 
index. 2d ed. 1912. 20c. 
Supplement. 1913. 5c. 


* 





*Ringwalt. Briefs on public questions. 
1905. Longmans, $1.20. 


*Robbins. High school debate book. 
1911. McClurg, $1. 


*Wisconsin University—Extension Di- 
vision. Debate leaflets. 5-10c. ea. 


Yearbooks 


*New International year book. 1907- 
date. $5 per v. Supplements the en- 
cyclopedia. Buy annually. 


Statesman’s year book. Latest ed. 
Macmillan, $3. 


Not necessary to purchase annually, but occa- 
sionally. Should be kept up to date during these 
war years, as it will be much used. 


*World’s almanac. Press pub. co. 35c. 
paper. Buy annually. 


Dictionaries 


*Webster’s New International dic- 
tionary. 1910. Merriam, $12 
or 


*Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard dic- 
tionary. 1913. Funk, $12. 


*Phyfe. 18,000 words often mispro- 
nounced. 1914. Putnam, $1. 


Science 


*Hornaday. American natural history. 
1904. Scribner, $3.50. 


Useful Arts 


*Freeman. World’s commercial products. 
1907. Ginn, $3.50. 

*Hopkins. Scientific American reference 
book. New ed. 1914. Munn, $1.50. 

*Toothaker. Commercial raw materials. 
Ginn, $1. 
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*Woll. Handbook for farmers and dairy- 
men. Last ed. Wiley, $1.50. 


If more extensive work needed buy Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. 4 v. $5 
each or Wilcox’s Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, $3.50 and Wilcox’s Farmer’s Cyclopedia of 
Live Stock, $4.50. 


Fine Arts 


*Clement. Artists of the 19th century. 
1893. Houghton, $3. 
More than 2,000 brief biographies. 
* Painters, sculptors, architects, en- 
gravers. 13th ed. 1893. Houghton, 
$3. 


Living artists not included; sketches brief. 





*Glover. Dame Curtsey’s book of novel 
entertainments. 1911. McClurg, $1 


*Isham. History of American painting. 
Macmillan, $5. 


*Reinach. Apollo. Scribner, $1.50. 

Compact history of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture throughout the ages. 

For more extensive history of art for individual 
countries the series General Hislory of Art 
published by Scribner at $1.50 per vol. are 
valuable. They include 

Armstrong. Artin Great Britain and Ireland 

Hourticq. Art in France 

Maspero. Art in Egypt 

Ricci. Art in northern Italy 

Others in preparation. 


*Stokes. Encyclopedia of music and 
musicians. 1908. Stokes, $3. 


Upton. Standard operas. 1913. McClurg, 
$1.50. 
Buy as needed his Standard Concert Guide, etc- 


Literature 


General Works 


Supplement with histories of English and 
American literature; e. g. Saintsbury’s (lv. 1898. 
Macmillan, $1.50) or Taine’s (2v. 1900. Holt, 
$5) English Literature: and Long’s (lv. 1913. 
Ginn, $1) or Trent’s (lv. 1903. Appleton, $1.40) 
American Literature. 


Baker. Guide to historical fiction. 1914. 
Macmillan, $6. 


— Guide to the best fiction in English. 
1913. Macmillan, $6. 


Useful reference books, but expensive for small 
ibrary. 
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Bartlett. Familiar quotations. 10th ed, 
Little, $3. 


Brewer. Reader’s handbook of allusions, 
references, plots, and stories. Rev. 
ed. 1906. Lippincott, $3. 


*Bulfinch. Bulfinch’s mythology. Rev. 
ed. 1914. Crowell, $1.50. 


*Fowler. One thousand things worth 
knowing. 1913. Sully, 50c. 


Garnett & Gosse. English literature. 
4v. Grosset, $10. 


*Gayley. Classic myths. Ginn, $1.60. 


*Hoyt. Cyclopedia of practical quota- 
tions. 1896. Funk, $6. 


*Peet. Who’s the author. Croweil, 45c. 


*Phyfe. 5000 facts and fancies. 1901. 
Putnam, $5. 


Warner. Library of the world’s best lit- 
erature. 30v. 1896-97. $3 per v. 
Buy through second hand dealers, can be 
picked up now from $20 to $25. The best com- 
pilation of the kind. Biographical and critical 
sketches and selections for authors of all ages 
and countries. 


*Wood. Quotations for occasions. 1896. 
Century, $1.50. 


Literature—Collections 


Bryant. New library of poetry and song. 
Baker, $5. 


Granger. Index to poetry and recita- 
tions. 1904. McClurg, $5. 


Does not include recent titles but still useful. 
Suggestions as to best collections of those 
indexed will be given by the Commission. 


*Palgrave. Golden treasury. Crowell, 75c. 
*Schauffler. Christmas. Moffat, $1. 
Bb: Thanksgiving. Moffat, $1. 


Buy more in this holiday series as needed, 
including Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s 
birthday, Arbor day, Memorial day, etc. 
The most satisfactory way of meeting the de- 
mand for holiday references is to have a clipping 
collection for each day. (See discussion of 
Picture and Clipping Collection elsewhere in 
this issue.) 
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*Stedman. American anthology. Hough- 
ton, $3. 


° Victorian anthology. Houghton, 
$2.50. 





Declarations and Orations 
For Adults and High Schools 


*Clark. Handbook of best readings. 
Scribner, $1.50. 


*Craig. Pieces for prize speaking con- 
tests. Hinds, $1.25. 


Cumnock. Choice readings. McClurg, 
$1.50. 


*Le Row. Pieces for every occasion. 
Hinds, $1.25. 


Lewis. Selected readings from the most 
popular novels. Hinds, $1.25. 


Riddle. Modern reader and_ speaker. 
Duffield, $1.50. 


*Speaker, v. 6-7. Hinds, $1.50 ea. 


Buy rest of volumes in series if desired. A 
separate index has been issued to the eight 
volumes that have appeared. 


For Children 


*O’Neill. Recitations for assembly and 
class room. 1909. Macmillan, $1.10. 


*Stevenson. Days and deeds; a book of 
verses. Baker, $1. 


—— Days and deeds: prose. Baker, $1. 
— Poems of American history. 1908 
Houghton, $3. 
Orations 


Blackstone. Best American orations of 
today. Hinds, $1.25. 


*Cody. Selection from the world’s great 
orations. 1904. McClurg, $1. 
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Biography 


Century cyclopedia of names. Rev. ed. 
1911. Century. (Now sold separately 
at $9.) 


Who’s who (English) Issued annually. 
Macmillan, $5. 


Get only if needed. Wise to buy occasionally. 
Limited to people living now. 


*Who’s who in America. Issued bien- 
nially. Marquis, $5. 
Limited to people now living. Buy each issue 


if funds permit. One of the most useful reference 
books for any library. 


Geography and Atlases 


Baedeker. United States. 4thed. 1909. 
Scribner, $4.50. 


Buy new edition as soon as issued. Good for 
important facts, details of cities, and maps. 


*Century atlas of the world. 1911. 
Century, $9. 

The Imperial Atlas (Rand, $1.75) will 
answer where use is slight. Century Atlas most 
excellent, because of the general alphabetical 
index. 


History 


Channing, Hart & Turner. Guide to the 
study of American history. New ed. 
Ginn, $2. 


Hodge. Handbook of American Indians. 
2v. Washington, Superintendent of 
documents, $2.75. 


Larned. History for ready reference. 
Rev. ed. 7v. 1901-10. Springfield, 
Mass. Nichols, $35. 


Buy second hand if purchased for small library. 


Peck. Harper’s dictionary of classical 
literature and antiquities. 1897. 
Amer. Book Co., $6. 


— 
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APPRENTICE COURSE 


xX 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Reference Work 


In no other direction will the previous 
education, especially college training, and 
the mental ability of the apprentice count 
more than in reference work. The amount 
and character of the instruction given in 
the course will depend entirely upon the 
individual. Any one who could qualify as 
a library apprentice has surely used refer- 
ence books for herself, though it may have 
been in a fumbling, haphazard fashion, 
without knowing the full scope of the books. 
The instruction given in the course should 
attempt to teach how to handle books 
through their method of arrangement, 
cross references, indexes, the use of period- 
ical indexes, and the method and scope of 
the more important reference books. This 
instruction is best given by practice in 
handling each book for actual questions. 
See references cited in Apprentice course 
V, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, February 
1915, on Teaching use of the library, and the 
bibliography in Kroeger’s Guide to Refer- 
ence Books on Instruction in reference books, 
p. 4-5. <A helpful article is contained in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, April 1915, 
entitled Outline for an hour’s exercise on 
how to use the library. 

When the explanation of the classifi- 
cation is given, attention should be directed 
to the reference collection, that the appren- 
tice may know when asked by patrons, 
where to find the encyclopedias, books of 
quotation, atlases, etc. After the first 
month of study, formal instruction, with 
practice work in the use of the reference 
collection, can be begun. But not until 
the end of the course can she be intrusted 
to do actual reference work and her help 
will never be of very material assistance to 
the librarian, since the time spent in check- 
ing it over is just as great as would be 
required to do it in the first place. As 


soon as the apprentice is scheduled for 
work at the loan desk, reference questions 
will be asked her by the public. Super- 
vision must be exercised to see that patrons 
are satisfied by the answers she finds. 
Require apprentice, when working alone, 
to report questions asked, answers given, 
and name of patron, so that any oversight 
on her part can be rectified. Caution 
apprentice against turning patrons away 
unanswered. If she is unable to give the 
help needed, she should promise to have 
the material found, if patron can call again. 
Impress apprentice with the responsibility 
of giving the utmost service possible in 
every case. Offer to notify patron by 
telephone if additional material is found 
after he leaves. 


General Suggestions for Work in 
Reference Rooms 


Rules to be emphasized with the appren- 
tice when practice in reference work is 
begun. 

1. “Try first, without seeming inquisi- 
tive, to learn definitely what the reader 
wants. If the subject is large, try to find 
if he really wants to cover the entire field or 
some special phase, period, or subdivision 
of it; whether an encyclopedic account, 
or more exhaustive treatise is desired. 

2. In case of doubt as to the kind of 
material the reader wants, give preference 
to elementary and popular treatises, sug- 
gesting that more comprehensive and scien- 
tific works are available if desired. 

3. If the reader is in a hurry, find some- 
thing in a reference book if possible, and 
tell him you will get him more material in 
a few minutes. If nothing can be found 
in reference books, consult the shelves in 
the class most related to the subject de- 
sired. Do not wait until you have ex- 
hausted indexes and catalogues before 
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providing your reader with a book. He 
may be impatient and leave. 

4. If you have no adequate conception 
of the subject asked for, consult a ready 
reference book yourself. 

5. Never tell a patron off hand that you 
have not what he wants. 

6. If the books you find do not seem to 
cover the reader’s needs, but he wishes to 
look them over, ask if you shall look 
further, or, if you are busy with other 
readers, tell him to ask again if he does not 
find what he wants. 

7. If you send anyone to the card cata- 
logue, watch without being officious, to 
see that he knows how to use it intelligent- 
ly. Otherwise it means a waste of his 
time and perhaps yours. 

8. Do not make a practice of doing 
everything for areader. The average reader 
should be allowed to use tables of contents 
and indexes himself. Students usually 
prefer to consult the periodical indexes 
themselves, and are grateful for being 
introduced to them. In case of other 
readers, judge from the character of reader 
or question, whether or not he is competent 
to use indexes. Some think indexes a bore, 
others find them puzzling and do not want 
you to know it. 

9. Ifa question by its nature promises a 
good deal of research or looks hopeless, 
such as identifying a part of a poem or 
finding some obscure name, make a note of 
it and ask your patron to return in a day or 
two. 

10. However trivial or impossible a 
request may be, treat it with consideration. 

11. Be over obliging, even permitting 
yourself to be imposed on rather than risk 
letting readers go away dissatisfied, to 
grumble about the library service. 

12. A good rule. When a lull comes, think 
over what you have done for each reader. 
Sometimes you will find that in your hurry 
yeu have overlooked something better 
than the material you gave a reader. If 
so, get it and frankly confess you have 
improved on yourself.” 


Lessons 1-2. How to Handle Books 


Introduction, preface, table of con- 
tents 
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Read to learn the scope of the work, how 
to use, meaning of symbols. 


Index 

Definition: alphabetical list of all the 
subjects treated in the book, with the 
number of the pages on which men- 
tioned. The key to the book. 

Some books self indexing, because material 
arranged in alphabetical order under 
subject, e. g. New International 
Encyclopedia. 

Illustrate reference use that shelf books 
furnish through their indexes, that 
frequently a fact is wanted, when the 
book will not be read through. 


Examples of Indexes 


Direct attention to the points illustrated 
in the examples quoted, for instance use of 
italics to show book titles; pronunciation 
given in Gueber’s book, an uncommon 
feature; citation for work in two volumes; 
use of specific entry; abbreviations em- 
ployed, etc. 


Girls, schools for, 90 et seqg.; in England, 91; 
school-hours for, 95; price of schooling for, 
96; education in New York, 94, 95; educa- 
tion in Providence, R. I., 95; education in 
Salem, Mass., 95; discipline of, in England, 
192, et scq. 

Glass-painting, 322. 

Go-cart, 23-24. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, quoted, 72; children’s books 
by, 267, 270, 273, 287; love of catches, 287. 

Good Child’s Little Hymn Book, 257. 

Goodrich, S.G. See Peter Parley. 

Goody Two Shoes, authorship of, 270; title-page 
of, 270-271; chapter from, 271-272; Charles 


Lamb on, 298. 
Extract from index in Earle’s Child Life 
in Colonial Days. 


An-GuR-Va’DEL. Magic sword, 247; Thorsten 
receives, 249; Frithiof inherits, 253. 


An’ton. See Hector. 

AnT’werRP. Marriage of Else and Lohengrin at, 
203. 

An/zi-us. Emperor of Constantinople, 100. 

A-pot’Lo. Marsile worships, 144. 

A-pu’Li-a. Part of Rother’s kingdom, 89. 


A-QuI-TAINE’. Walther, son of duke of, 124; 
Brutus coasts along, 308. 
Ar’aBs. Huon defeats a band of, 166; Spain 
under the, 282. 
Ar’a-Gon. Calahorra cause of quarrel in, 286; 
Don Ramiro of, 286, 289. 
ARDENNES (ar-den’). Quest for robber knight of 
the, 134; Aymon’s sons take refuge in, 160. 
Extracts from index in Guerber’s Leg- 
ends of the Middle Ages. 
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Lafayette, Marquis de, i. 241; asked to go to 
Canada, ii. 43; meets Gates at dinner at 
York, ii. 44; rides to Boston ii. 78; visit to 
France, ii. 202; gets troops for America, 
ii.203; and Washington, ii.225; suggests that 
André be exchanged for Arnold, ii. 231; 0n 
the military commission to judge André, 
ii. 233; and Cornwallis in Virginia, ii. 270; 
on Malvern Hill, ii. 272; Yorktown, ii. 280. 

Lake Erie, Franklin advocates the founding of a 
colony on, i. 9. 

Lancaster, Pa., Congress at, i.317. 

Landais, Captain, of the Alliance, ii. 123; avoids 
the battle with Seraphis, ii. 128; discharged 
from navy, 11.130. 

Extract from index in Fiske’s American 
Revolution. 

Abbreviations and devices used in 

books 

Consult introduction or key to learn 
meaning. It is a waste of time to use 
a book blindly without knowing what 
meaning has been attached to a sym- 
bol. Each book is a law unto itself, 
though some symbols are universally 
recognized. 


Examples of frequently used symbols 

*Significance varies, commonly used to 
refer to foot note; special meaning 
frequently, e. g. in Hoyt’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations means 
a quotation from Shakespeare. 

q. v. Abbreviation of the Latin quod 
vide, ‘which see’, indicates cross 
reference. 

ib or ibid. Abbreviation of the Latin 
ibidem, meaning ‘the same’. 

49:688 Reference to volume and page. 
Called Poole citation, because first 
used in Poole’s Index. 

178-192 Inclusive paging covered by 
citation, showing length of article. 

et seq. or sq. Abbreviation of the Latin 
et sequentia or ef sequentes, meaning 
‘and what follows’ or ‘and the follow- 
ing’. See index to Earle’s Child Life 
in Colonial Days. Another way of 
indicating length of article approx- 
imately. 

Difference in type. Significance va- 
ries, e. g. italics frequently used to 
indicate book title, cross references, 
etc.; black face for author’s 
names, etc. 

Marginal notes. When found in text 
helps to locate a fact quickly. 
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Specific entry. Illustrated in exam- 
ples of indexes quoted, making 
reference easy. Nothing more tanta- 
lizing than an index which gives a 
list of page references only, with no 
clue as to specific content, such as 
Washing OOTP t. e, 7, 71-78, 81, 83, 

Atlas indexes 

Citation refers to map and section (block 
system) 

Explain how to locate a city, e. g. 13 D 7 

means that it will be found on map 13 

in the square near intersection of im- 

aginary lines drawn from the letter 

D and figure 7, noted on margins of 

map. 


Concordances 

Definition: an index to the words of a book, 
e. g. Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakes- 
peare, or books of quotations. 

Extracts from Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Quotations 


Crown—abdicated his crown ................ 1 a- 
and an immortal crown................ 674 a. 
emperor without his c.................... 354 u. 
Head that wears a €.*...........:ccc00 535 g 
Lover or crown to thee,................ 241 h 


Types of questions to assign for drill 

in handling books 

Answers are to be looked up in the appren- 
tice’s own time. 

Appointments should be made for the dis- 
cussion of these questions, which are 
planned to give practice in using books 
and to show scope and arrangement of 
each work. 


World’s Almanac 


Example of a book dependent entirely 
upon its index for usefulness, since a syste- 
matic arrangement of the text is lacking. 
Note unusual position for index, in front of 
book; note separate index (generally over- 
looked) to articles in preceeding volumes. 

1. Who appointed our present represen- 
tative to Germany? 

2. How many states in the union? 

3. Where will you find a list of the his- 
toric vessels of the United States navy? 

Answered only through Index to Note- 


worthy Articles in Preceding Vol- 
umes. 
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4. Name ten different kinds of informa- 
tion found in this work. 


Answer: State flowers, best athletic 
records, postal information, etc. 


Century Ailas of the World 


Answers readily found through consulta- 
tion of the general alphabetical index for 
all place names. A general alphabetical 
index, rather than a separate index for each 
map, is the test of the best modern atlas. 

1. On what map and how do you find 
Noblesville? For what does the abbrevia- 
tion ‘“‘c. h.” following Noblesville stand? 
What is the population? 

To illustrate scope of the index and items 
given. 

2. On what map and where do you find 
Loch Katrine? The Rhone river? 


To illustrate inclusiveness of index, 


covering all geographical features. 
3. Where will you find the extent of the 
empire of Charlemagne? 


To illustrate historical maps, with sepa- 
rate index. 


Chambers’ Book of Days 


Material arranged chronologically, hence 
index a necessity. 
1. Is there more material on May Day 
or Thanksgiving? Why? 
Reason: an English work, therefore more 
material on May Day. 


2. When is St. Swithin’s day? 
Indexed under name, not title of honor. 
All Soul’s Day? 
Candlemas Day? 
Questions give drill in learning to use an 
index rapidly. 
3. For what is 24 of August noted? 
Found without reference to index through 
arrangement of the book. 
4. What are the customs of the wedding 
ring? 
5. Where are hot cross buns most ex- 
tensively eaten and when? 


To illustrate kinds of material found in 
this work, and its careful indexing 


Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Alphabetical arrangement of quotations 
by subject; concordance giving exact lo- 
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cation of quotation on page. See example 
of concordance cited above. 

1. How is a quotation on courage found? 

By means of alphabetical arrangement, 
under courage and cross reference in 
the Topical index. 

2. Verify the quotation about ‘‘every- 
body’s business being nobody’s.” Tell 
how it is traced. 

Through concordance and exact refer- 
ence. 

3. Complete the quotation ‘‘where duty 
leads”. Who wrote it? 

4. What is the use of the asterisk in the 
index? Of the dagger? 


Larned’s History for Ready Reference 


Example of pure dictionary order for 
vocabulary entries, with cross reference to 
chronological order under country. Full 
context of the reference must be noted. 
Kept up to date by supplements, making 
several alphabets to consult. 

1. Tell where and how information 
can be found on Battle of Bluelicks 

Note careful cross references, taking care 
to get full data before turning to the 
reference cited. 

2. On Stonehenge 


Found in supplement also. 


3. On Peter the Great 
Note various Peters named, also that 
names are included only as they are a 
part of history. 
4. On Carpet-bagger 


To illustrate minute scope of work. 


5. On Civil service reform 
To illustrate inclusion of social reforms as 
well as political movements. Sup- 
plements must be used. 


6.‘3,On Rhodes scholarship. 


To illustrate inclusion of educational 
topics. Found only in second sup- 
plementary volume. 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


1. Tell how to find in the dictionaries 
contained in the library 

quarter binding 

blind tooling 

to beat time 

to beat about the bush 
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To show how phrases and compounds are 
“run in’? under main word in minute 
alphabetical order. 

2. Make the Century Dictionary give as 
much information as possible on 

Little Dipper 

loggia 

century plant 

To illustrate cross references and ency- 
clopaedic information now included 
in many dictionaries. 

3. Find William Howard Taft; Michael 
Angelo; Leatherstocking; f. o. b. in the 
dictionary. 

To illustrate inclusion of personal names 
of living and deceased men, ficticious 
names, abbreviations, in modern dic- 
tionary. 

4. Tell how to find the complete article 
in the New International Encyclopedia on 

Fox Islands 

Agriculture in France 

To illustrate cross references and arrange- 
ment of material on countries. 

5. From the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
answer the following: 

For subject Taxation, how are various 
related topics found? 

Find the biography of Cardinal Gibbons 

Find a description of Taj-Mahal. Com- 
pare with that found in New International 
Encyclopaedia 

To illustrate value of the index. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons found only in 11th 


edition, since living persons were not 
included in earlier editions. 


Lessons 3-4.—How to Use Periodical 
Indexes 


Indexes to periodical literature, as 
opening a great store-house of material, 
should be carefully explained to the 
apprentice, and exercises given in finding 
references. In demonstrating the Poole 
set, it is advised that the lessons be confined 
to the abridged edition. 


Abridged Poole, 1815-1899 

Indexing 39 magazines, beginning with 
North American Review, celebrating 
(1915) its centenary. 

An index by subject, giving for cita- 
tion, the magazine in abbreviation, 
volume, and page; key in beginning; 
use of dash for repetition. 
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Readers’ Guide 
Vol. 1—1900-1904 
Vol. 2—1905-1909 
Vol. 3—1910-1914 

Current monthly issues with cumu- 
lations constitute a monthly supple- 
ment. 

The annual cumulation (Dec. numbers 
for 1915, 1916, etc.) constitutes an 
annual supplement to the five year 
volume, until another five year 
cumulation takes their place. 

Indexes about one hundred periodicals. 

An index giving author, title, and sub- 
ject entries, including for citation, 
the magazine in abbreviation, vol- 
ume, inclusive paging, and date. 
Also makes mention of illustrations, 
portraits, and maps. 

With the many references for all sub- 
jects in Readers’ Guide, it is necessary to 
learn to use this tool intelligently, and to 
become expert in reading the index, or rather 
in reading between the lines, and making all 
the information it gives tell somewhat of 
the nature of the article when it shall be 
found in the magazine itself. 


How to Read a Periodical Index 


1. Subject 

a. the particular phase of the subject 
sought 

b. for whom or for what purpose; for a 
school boy, a club woman, a 
professional man; for pleasant 
reading, for information or study. 
These points have a bearing on the 
magazine selected, length of ar- 
ticle, etc. 

c. For the suggestion of the phase con- 
tained in the title, for the title is 
often suggestive of the contents. 

2. Read for the magazines available 
in the library where the index is used. 
Every library should have a type- 
written list of all the magazines and 
volumes on its shelves to use with its 
indexes. 

3. Author of the article. The author’s 
name is given when known, and often 
helps in determining which of several 
entries on the same subject may be 
most worth while. Impress upon the 
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apprentice the necessity of knowing 
about people and subjects, as general 
information. 

4. Standing of the magazine. The Forum 

and North American Review give a 
different treatment of a subject than 
the American Magazine or Current 
Opinion. 

Length of article. 

Date of subject. If a recent topic, 
begin with most recent index and work 
backward. The bewildering number of 
supplements and indexes makes it 
necessary to impress upon the appren- 
tice how valuable her general knowl- 
edge is in using these crowded indexes 
to advantage. 

7. Details included in entry. Use these 
as far as possible to decide whether the 
article will meet your need. Maps, 
illustrations, etc. often help to read 
between the lines. 

8. If not found under subject sought, 
look under related subject. 

9. Personal knowledge of articles read 

will often help to determine choice. 

A librarian should at least scan the 
monthly magazines, knowing the gen- 
eral line of sybjects treated, the con- 
tributors, etc., in order to help pa- 
trons intelligently through the in- 
dexes. 

After reading the indexes and mak- 
ing the best selection of articles possi- 
ble, they should be verified, to be sure 
that 
a. citation was accurate, as to volume 
and page, 

b. and for the real matter of the 
article, for often title is misleading; 
and the subject matter may not meet 
the need of the natron. 


D> on 


10. 


Lessons to Assign 


First, let the apprentice read aloud to 
you various entries from Readers’ Guide, 
going to the key for any abbreviations not 
understood. Send her to the bound 
periodicals to bring you various articles 
selected on a chosen topic from the refer- 
ences read, and let her decide if it properly 
answers the question. 
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Second, assign questions of the following 
type for her to answer in her own time, and 
hand in for criticism. 

1. Find a good account of the opening 
of the Panama Canal 

2. An article on Whitelaw Reid 

3. The Simplon tunnel 

4. Work of Luther Burbank 

5° Description of the piay, 
Jacket. 


Yellow 


Lessons for remainder of course— 
Evaluation of Important Refer- 
ence Books in the Library 


Definition of reference book 

*‘A book which is to be consulted for 
definite points of information rather than 
read through, and is arranged with explicit 
reference to ease in finding specific facts.” 


Books to be considered 

A list of reference books the apprentice 
should know is published elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin. 

As far as time permits discuss with the 
apprentice the principal reference books in 
your library. Include trade bibliographies, 
such as United States Catalog, A. L. A. 
Catalogs, etc. 

Use Kroeger’s Guide to reference books. 
2d ed. (A. L. A. pub. board $1.50.) for 
annotations on the books considered. 

Assign questions to be hunted down in 
the books studied. A set of reference 
questions follows, which can be assigned in 
groups, after enough books have been dis- 
cussed to give the apprentice facility in 
handling a question. 


Dictionaries 


Points to consider in judging a dictionary 
Discuss these with the apprentice 
1. Date 
If new, its date 
If revised, when and how fully 
Copyright—the test of a date 
2. Vocabulary 
Number and kinds of words in- 


cluded 
Colloquialisms 
Technical, scientific, art, and 


craft terms 
Proper names 
Archaic and obsolete words 
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Valuable because of use in 

English literature in 
Shakespeare, Spencer, etc., 
and their need of interpre- 
tation 

Dialect 

Slang 

Compounds 


Capitalization indicated 
3. Definition 
Accuracy 
Simplicity 
Clearness and fullness 
Discrimination 
Quotations 
To show shades of meaning 
To show growth or advance of a 
word into the language 
Is citation given—from stand- 
ard authors or modern books 
and authors 
Synonyms 
Encyclopedic features 
Giving fuller explanations of 
things than is usual in a dic- 
tionary 
4. Etymology—history of the word, full 
or abridged 
5. Pronunciation 
6. Supplementary features 
Plates, colored and black and 
white 
a. Scattered through text 
b. Front or back 
Illustrations 
Small and inset 
Full page 
Grouped 
Appendices, covering person and 
place names, abbreviations, etc. 
New editions of some of the dic- 
tionaries include these in reg- 
ular vocabulary. 
7. Typography 
Paper 
Clearness and size of type 


Encyclopedias 
Points to consider in judging encyclopedias 
1. Scholarship 
Editors 
Accuracy of statement 
Popular or technical bias 
Articles signed or not 
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2. Date, origin, and source 
Old—needing supplements 
Up to date 
Antiquated for all or some subjects 
Organ of any society or institution 
Proportion 
Arrangement 
Alphabetical or classed 
Scope and special features. 
Bibliographic references 
Cross references 
Indexes 
Typography, illustrations, maps 


aad 


OHO NH 


Evaluation of special reference books 


Basis same as encyclopaedias and diction- 
aries 
Author or editor, and publisher, for 
scholarship and authority 
Date 
Edition—note all that this word involves 
Subject matter 
Arrangement 
Introduction 
Index—key—ease of use 
Cross reference 
Length of articles and style 
Long, short, condensed 
Text or mostly statistics or both 
Signed or otherwise 
Scope and special features 
Full development of a subject or only 
one phase 
Example—dictionary of music—does 
it contain musical terms, lives of 
musicians, outlines of operas, or 
only terms, or only lives 
Proportion 
Minor points—pronunciation, bibliogra- 
phy, vocabulary inclusion 
Place of biography in special reference 
books 
Worthy of special note, as it means 
biography of specialists, if included. 
Note for all classes, scientists in 500, 
artists in 700, economists in 300, horti- 
culturists, etc. 
Bible cyclopaedias—biblical characters, 
churchmen, preachers, saints, etc. 
Anthologies—prose, poetry, oratory. 
Do they contain biography of authors 
quoted? 
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Year Books 


Definition—A publication continued an- 
nually—a serial of one kind 
Authority—editor or publisher 
Point of view—American, English or 
foreign 
Length of set 
Arrangement—alphabetic, classed, al- 
phabetico-classed, sans order 
Index—Are they cumulated? 
Illustrations 
Classes of year books 
General—all subjects treated—New 
international year book 030 
Special classes—310, 710, 920, etc. 
Newspaper almanacs, largely statis- 
tical 


Year books of countries, i. e. Ca- 
nadian, Japanese 
Blue books, red books, etc. (State 
annuals) 
Content 


Always same kind and form of ma- 
terial, brought up to date— 
Statesman Year Book 

Some standing matter (seldom 
changed); statistical tables kept 
up to date; new material—World 
almanac 

Tables, letter press, or both. 


Typical Reference Questions 


The answers should be discussed with the 
apprentice, as to where the best one was 
found; how many and what books she looked 
in before finding an answer, therefore making 
false moves, etc. 


How is Disraeli pronounced? Edinburgh? 

Find a facsimile of Queen Elizabeth’s 
signature 

Find a history of medicine 

What is the meaning of ‘‘Pollice verso,” 
the name of a picture by Gerome? 

Find the poem “It was an old, old, old, 
old lady.” 

Find how “‘league’’ comes to have such 
totally different meanings. 

Find illustrations of lace. 

Who was Colleoni? Who made his stat- 
ue? Where does it stand? 

What is lapis lazuli? Can you find an 
illustration? 
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How is arbutus (trailing) pronounced? 
Route (postman’s)? 

Find coat-of-arms of Norway. Brazil. 
Canada. 

Who was the Pied Piper? Little Cor- 


poral? 
Who is the author of the “Ingoldsby 
Legends’’? 


Find an article on cranberries for a child. 

What is the meaning of laissez faire? 

Find the great seal of Wisconsin. 

What are the dangerous trades, with 
some account of them? 

Where is Hildesheim? 

Information for a boy on “how to make a 
balloon’’. 

In what states is Lincoln’s birthday a 
holiday? 

Who was called the ‘Sailor King’? 

Find a quotation for a dinner in honor 
of an artist. A toast to ‘‘our city.” An 
invitation to a picnic 

Time that the mulberry tree blooms 

What is the primary election law of 
Wisconsin, and how does it differ from the 
old caucus system? 

Find an article on Hans Anderson for a 
child. 

Costume for Brittany peasant 

Honor system in prisons 

Care of furnaces 

Leland Stanford University 

Design for place cards 

How to kill pests on apple trees 

Synopses of Shakespeare’s plays 

Eradication of farm weeds 

State flower adopted by different states 

Some of the work of some of our great 
women 

Costume for King Lear 

What is the Wisconsin Blue Sky Law? 

Child labor law in Wisconsin. 


Picture and Clipping Collection 


Explain value in reference work to sup- 
plement books. 

Assign reading of article on Picture and 
Clipping Collections, by M. F. Carpenter, 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 9:10-13 (Feb. 


1913). 
Subjects to select: pictures of famous 
paintings, architecture, sculpture, etc., 


holidays, pictures of costumes, scenes in 
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different countries, pictures illustrating 
various industries and occupations. 


Directions to Apprentice 


After explaining the method of the library 
in handling its collection, either mount- 
ing or filing in envelopes, give appren- 
tice some material to arrange. 

Let her assign subject headings or classify, 
marking in pencil on back of each 
piece (Excellent practice in subject 
work or classification. ) 

After revising, have her enter corrected 
heading or number on upper right 
hand corner of the picture or clipping. 

Apprentice then files material. 


Required Reading 


Dana, J. C. Library primer. 5th ed- 
1910. Library bureau, $1. 
Chapter on Reference work—Helping 


the inexperienced inquirer. 


Freeman, M. W. The psychological 
moment. Library journal 36:55-62 
(Feb. 1911). 


“An admirable and interesting presentation 
of the means and methods for rapid fire reference 
work in public libraries.”” E. C. Richardson. 
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Suggestions for the Apprentice’s Read- 
ing 


Ethics, Religion and Sociology 


Addams, Jane. Twenty years at Hull 
House. 1910. Macmillan $1.50. 


This autobiographical account of the founding 
of Hull House and its development never fails to 
interest and stimulate readers. 
Black, Hugh. Happiness. 1911. Revell 
$1.50. 


Intimate and sympathetic essays possessing a 
pleasant style and sincere spirit. 


Cabot, R. C. What men live by. 1913. 
Houghton, $1.50. 
Discusses the four vital elementsin life; work, 


play, love and worship, with sincerity and earn- 
estness of purpose. 


Gladden, Washington. Applied Chris- 
tianity. 1886. Houghton $1.25. 


Another of the author’s books may be substi- 
tuted or any of the thought-provoking books of 
recent years on the question of the church and 
modern life: Campbell’s Christianity and the 
social order, Mathews’ The church and the chang- 
ing order, Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Chris- 
tian character, Rauschenbusch’s Christianizing 
the social order, etc. 


The End 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. From 
time to time books are included which 
are too expensive for immediate purchase, 
but which may be obtainable later at a 
reduced price, or would perhaps be pre- 
sented by friends of the library or grateful 
clubs if attention were called to their 
desirability. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Fowler, N. C. Getting a start. 1915. 
247p. Sully 50c. net. 174 


Short, pithy and often epigrammatic articles 
addressed to young men, giving advice on con- 
duct, attitude of mind and methods of work 
which insure business success. They are good for 
the high-school boy as well as for the uneducated 
and untrained young man. 


Woman 


Martin, Eleanor, & Post, M. A. Voca- 
tions for the trained woman (Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union: 
Studies in economic relations of 
women) 1914. 175p. Longmans 
$1.50 net. 396 


Discussions of the opportunities for women in 
agriculture, social service, secretarial service, 
and real estate, similar in plan to part 1 (Book- 
list 7:75). The general exposition of each busi- 
ness, its outlook and opportunities, is accom- 
panied with tables which contain the details 
inquirers are eager to know—investment, annual 
expense, returns or salaries, etc. Though based 
on Massachusetts conditions, the work will be 
serviceable in all sections. 


Science 


Sadtler, S. S. Chemistry of familiar 
things. 1915. 320p. illus. Lippincott 
$1.75 net. 540 


Non-technical discussions of the chemistry of 
every-day things—light, heat, air, water, alkalies 
and salts, metals, gold and silver, soil, foods, 
fermentation, the body, soaps and paints, papers 


selection is made with particular reference 
to them; that is to say, the aim is to 
include no novels which would be objec- 
tionable because of their handling of moral 
questions, or would be unreadable because 
of their length or their treatment of sub- 
jects which have no interest for the average 
reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 
rians wishing to keep a file for convenient 
reference. 


and textiles, etc. Easily understandable and 
much more readable than the more scientific 
book or cyclopedic material. Covers a larger 
field and is more up to date than Lassar-Cohn’s 
Chemistry of daily life. 


Useful Arts 


Talbot, F. A. The oil conquest of the 
world (Conquests of science series) 
1914. 310p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 
net. 665 


Popular survey of this valuable commodity, 
from the discovery of its uses to its service today. 
The methods of procuring crude oil and of 
refining, various uses in oil and gas form, etc., 
are described. 


Home Economics 


Allen, L. G. Table service. 1915. 128p. 
illus. Little $1.25 net. 642 


A very satisfactory work, covering in detail 
the services of the waitress. While the author 
presupposes sufficient wealth for all the good 
things of life, the book is useful in the modest 
home. 


Brewster, E. T., & Lillian. The nutrition 
of a household. 1915. 208p. Hough- 
ton $1 net. 613.2 


A book that will hold the attention of any 
reader who is really anxious to know what a 
balanced ration is and how nearly his present 
food habits approach it. Though the authors 
claim that they “have simply boiled down the 
information that is in every modern textbook 
and put it into form for the non-technical 
reader,” they have infused a good deal of origi- 
nality and freshness into their pages. 
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Condit, Elizabeth, & Long, J. A. How 
to cook and why. 1914. 249p. Harper 
$1 net. 641 


Simply written chapters on the how and why 
of cooking processes which may attract some 
housekeepers more than the more elaborate 
books. The authors are Pratt Institute teachers, 
and include some of the interesting information 
about foods that is a part of home economics 
courses. The practical housewife will not take 
some of their advice too seriously. There are no 
recipes. 


Klickmann, Flora, ed. Cult of the 
needle (Home art series) 1915. 114p. 
illus. Stokes 60c. net. 646 


Contains a wide variety of needle-made pro- 
ducts—Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rhodes em- 
broidery, hemstitching, netting, limerick lace, 
bead-work, and practical instruction in mending. 


Pretlow, M. D. The small family cook 
book. 1915. 216p. McBride 75c. 
net. 641 


A little cook-book that has some points that 
make it worth recommending. It is cheap, is for 
beginners, the recipes are not elaborate, they 
are easily read, and often a sentence or two is 
added which enlightens or encourages the ig- 
norant and increases the chance for success. A 
few old Virginia and German recipes are in- 
cluded. 


Business 
See page 254 for System books. 


Calkins, E. E. The business of advertising. 
1915. 363p. illus. Appleton $2 net. 
659 


This revision of Modern advertising is consid- 
ered by some advertising experts the best 
general book. It is designed for the student or 
the business man who is willing to devote some 
study to the subject; there are many more pop- 
ular works. 


Cole, W. M. Accounts; their construction 
and interpretation. 1915. 445p. 
Houghton $2.25 net. 657 

Revision of a standard work (A. L. A. Cata- 
log, 1904-11), the first of a general character to 
be published. The additions and changes amount 
to about a hundred pages, including problems 
and a chapter on settlements. Authorities disa- 
gree as to the best accounting book for the 
average library, but this has proved very satis- 
factory by many users; it stands midway be- 
tween the elementary and technical books. 


Gardner, E. H. Effective business letters. 
1915. 376p. Ronald press $2 net. 
Students’ ed. $1.50 net. 658 


For note see June Bulletin, page 210. 
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Fine Arts 


Cox, G. J. Pottery for artists, craftsmen 
and teachers. 1915. 200p. _ illus. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 738 


A very satisfactory manual by the instruc- 
tor of pottery and modeling at Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Besides detailed and well illustrated chap- 
ters on the processes of pottery making, there 
is a brief history of the art, a chapter on its 
educational value, and appendixes, giving 
equipment, glossary and general information. 
Does not cover the exact ground Binns does 
(A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11.) 


Smith, F. H. Outdoor sketching. 1915. 
145p. Scribner $1 net. 741 


Four talks to students at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, on composition, mass, water-colors 
and charcoal. They are very little technical and 
so readable and autobiographic that every 
admirer of the artist will wish to read them, 
especially since they comprise his last printed 
work. 


Valentiner, W. R. The art of the low 
countries. 1914. 250p. illus. Double- 
day $2.50 net. 709.45 


These essays give new meaning to many Dutch 
and Flemish masterpieces, some of which are 
among the art treasures of this country. They 
show discriminating judgment and _ original 
study, and, asa whole, afford a fresh and readable 
though scholarly review of the art of Belgium and 
Holland. 


Music 


Dickinson, Edward. Music and the 
higher education. 1915. 234p. 
Scribner $1.50 net. 780.7 


The professor of history and criticism of music 
of Oberlin College, and the author of one of the 
best books on music, draws on his long experi- 
ence to present the relationship of fine arts and 
specially of music to the college as a whole, and to 
discuss the preparation and method of work of the 
teacher and critic of music. Of more value to the 
teacher than to the average student. 


Upton, G. P. The song. 1915. 186p. 
McClurg $1 net. 784 


A popular work, tracing the evolution of the 
song and then discussing the various sorts— 
love, sentiment, patriotic, negro, sea, hunting 
and drinking, and sacred—in each group 
quoting the popular songs of the different coun- 
tries. An appendix lists the best known old songs 
in English under the same grouping. A useful 
public library book. 
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Sport and Recreation 


Clarke, W. J., & Dawson, F. T. Base- 
ball: individual play and team play in 
detail. 1915. 205p. illus. Scribner 
$1 net. 797 


Exposition of the game as it is played in the 
major leagues, the authors being college coaches. 
The proper play of each player is described and 
illustrated, followed by chapters on team plays, 
hints to college players and to spectators, and 
by diagrams of plays. 


Frazer, P. D. Fishing tackle. 1914. 141p. 
illus. Outing 70c. net. 799 


Care of the contents of the fishing-kit, and 
their overhauling make up this new volume in a 
well known series, with the addition of chapters 
on equipment for fly-and-bait casting, and for 
contests and tournaments. A companion volume 
is Amateur rodmaking, by the same author. 


Literature 
Bridges, H. J. Criticisms of life. 1915. 
295p. Houghton $1.50 net. 814 


Eight ‘‘studies in faith, hope and despair, in- 
tended primarily as illustrations of the faith 
and hope by which men actually live today.” 
Though somewhat ephemeral, they will appeal to 
thoughtful readers, not only for their timely sub- 
jects but because of their wholesome outlook on 
life, reasonableness and simplicity of style. Most 
of them are based on the work of present-day 
writers—-Chesterton, Churchill, Ellen Key, 
Maeterlinck, and others. 


Chapman, J. J. Memories and mile- 
stones. 1915. 270p. Moffat $1.25 
net. 814 


Essays in which the author’s reminiscence, 
reflection and opinion combine with scholarly 
tastes, high ideals and a humanistic view of life. 
The subjects are varied but those about people 
will interest the majority of readers most— 
William James, Shaw, Dr. Furness, Charles 
Eliot Norton, President Eliot, Julia Ward 
Howe and others. 


Davis, F. S. Crack 0’ dawn. 1915. 108p. 

Macmillan $1 net. 811 

A collection of poems having the same charm 

as Myself and I. They are “full of a wistful 

sweetness and a love for wild pagan things, wind, 
fire and sea."’ 


France, Anatole. The man who married a 
dumb wife. 1915. 93p. illus. Lane 
75c. net. 842 

Clever, humorous play based on an incident 


in Rabelais and used in changed form by Moliére 
—a wife, cured of dumbness at her husband’s 
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request, proves so talkative that he is driven to 
procure his own deafness. A good reading play. 


Jones, H. A. The lie. 1915. 110p. illus. 
Doran $1 net. 822 


Strong play in which two sisters of an old 
English family are contrasted. The older makes 
a great sacrifice at the selfish demand of the 
younger, who not only sins grievously but foists 
her sin on her sister and by this lie takes from 
her her one chance of happiness. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. The modern drama. 
1915. 340p. Huebsch $1.50 net. 809.2 


Admirable study, interpreting the drama of the 
last thirty years in a scholarly yet readable 
manner. The historical order of the chapters, 
and the arrangement of their discussions, make 
the book a good one on which to base club study. 
Good classed bibliography (25p.) 


Lodge, H. C. The democracy of the con- 
stitution. 1915. 297p. Scribner $1.50 
net. 814 


Eleven addresses and essays, four of which 
have to do with the constitution. Others have as 
subjects Lincoln’s democracy, J. C. Calhoun, 
T. B. Reed, historical myths, anthologies, 
Americanisms, and diversions of a convalescent. 
These last are charming additions to American 
essays and will be enjoyed by cultured readers. 
Not a book for the very small library. 


Lowe, Orton. Literature for children. 
1914. 294p. Macmillan 90c. net. 028.5 


Supplements in a helpful way the earlier 
good books, specially in its detailed informa- 
tion and advice, based on actual experience in 
public-school work, on such matters as the use 
of fairy tales, classic myths, books to be owned, 
purchase and care of books and standard 
editions. There are selections for memorizing 
and a full classed bibliography (56p.) 


Markham, Edwin. Shoes of happiness. 
1915. 192p. Doubleday $1.20 net. 811 


Poems on _ widely-varied themes—nature, 
religion, persons and places, love and youth, 
etc. They are all very readable and many are 
inspiring, but ‘‘The shoes of happiness’’ and 
“‘Virgilia’’ are perhaps the most successful. 


Sardou, Victorien. Patrie! (Drama 
league series) 1915. 203p. Double- 
day 75c. net. 842 


The selection for this series of Patrie! to rep- 
resent Sardou’s genius is perhaps explainable 
because of its subject—the Spanish occupation of 
Belgium in 1568. Though one of his most repre- 
sentative plays it has not had the popularity on 
the stage of several others because of its lack of a 
dominating character. 
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Winter, William. Shakespeare on the 
stage (2nd series) 1915. 663p. illus. 
Moffat $3 net. $22.3 


Stage histories of Twelfth night, Romeo and 
Juliet, As you like it, King Lear, Taming of the 
shrew, and Julius Caesar. See note on first series 
(A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11). Well worth having if 
it can be afforded. 


History and Travel 
Europe 


Ellison, Grace. An Englishwoman in a 
Turkish harem. 1915. 212p. McBride 
$1.50 net. 914.96 


“The presentation of an unprejudiced West- 
erner who sees much to admire in the Turkish 
woman’s life and attitude towards life. Origi- 
nally letters to a London paper, they have a 
pleasing style, but lack consecutiveness of devel- 
opment. They will help towards a better under- 
standing both of the Turkish woman and of our 
own feminist movement.” 


Ensor, R. C. K. Belgium (Home univ. 
lib.) 1915. 256p. Holt 50c. net. 949.3 


Very readable survey, in which the history has 
a no more prominent place than the character- 
istics of country and people, politics, social con- 
ditions, and art and literature. 


Loon, H. W. Van. Rise of the Dutch king- 
dom: 1795-1813. 1915. 269p. Double- 
day $2.50 net. 949.2 


An account of the twenty years between the 
old Dutch republic and the modern kingdom, 
covering Napoleon’s reign. Supplements the 
author’s Fall of the Dutch republic, and, like it, 
combines accuracy and great readableness. 


Vose, E. N. The spell of Flanders. 1915. 
517p. Page $2.50 net. 914.93 


A vacation trip of four people, each of whom 
has a different interest in sight-seeing, forms a 
story in the course of which the history, archi- 
tecture, art, industries and life of the people of 
Flanders are presented as they existed on the 
outbreak of the war. An interesting and timely 
book, with attractive illustrations. 


Wiener, Leo. An interpretation of the 
Russian people. 1915. 248p. McBride 
$1.25 net. 914.7 


Interpretation of the Russian nature in in- 
teresting chapters on such subjects as: National 
ideals of Russian literature; Art for life’s sake in 
Russia; Russian music, an expression of a people; 
Essence of Russian religion; Position and in- 
fluence of women in Russia. 
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European War 


Burgess, J. W. The European War of 
1914. 1915. 209p. McClurg $1 net. 
940.9 


The author, an authority on international law, 
discusses briefly the occasions and causes of the 
war, American interests, Belgian neutrality, 
export of arms and munitions, and the coun- 
tries involved, from the viewpoint of a German 
sympathizer who finds England’s purposes and 
plans responsible for the war, and considers her 
naval dominance more menacing than German 
militarism. 


Grahame-White, Claude, & Harper, 
Harry. Aijrcraft in the great war. 
1915. 346p. McClurg $2 net. 629 


Full, popular survey of the part taken by air- 
craft in the European War, not only as scouts 
and range-finders for artillery, but in destructive 
raids. Timely but of course ephemeral, and so 
not for the very small library. 


Kreisler, Fritz. Four weeks in the 
trenches. 1915. 86p. illus. Houghton 
$1 net. 940.9 


A simple account of the famous violinist’s 
experience as an officer in an Austrian reserve 
corps till wounded before Lemburg. A well told, 
human little story, with many touching inci- 
dents, but slight in content and thus rather ex- 
pensive for small libraries. 


Rohrback, Paul. German world policies. 
1915. 243p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 
914.3 


A work by a German writer on politics and 
economics, published in Germany in 1912. It is 
a constructive criticism of the nation with the 
intent to aid it in freeing itself of defects and 
detrimental conditions, and in fulfilling its great 
mission to mankind. Its idealism and optimism 
have been inspiring to the German people, and 
the work will be specially interesting to the Ger- 
man element in this country. 


Walling, W. E., ed. The socialists and the 
war. 1915. 512p. Holt $1.50 net. 
940.9 


A comprehensive selection of documents, 
chosen for their political and economic impor- 
tance, and arranged in order to bring out clearly 
the attitude of the socialists of all countries 
toward the present war, and toward war and 
peace in general. A book that will be useful in 
many libraries despite its ephemeral nature. 


Other Countries 


Masoaka, Naoichi, ed. Japan to America. 
1915. 235p. Putnam $1.25 net. 

A series of articles written by representative 

Japanese leaders, designed to give Americans ac- 
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curate information as to Japanese conditions, 
policies and ideals, and to define her attitude 
toward the United States. A comprehensive work 
written for a good purpose. The answering vol- 
ume America to Japan, is interesting both in 
authorship and content but less valuable. 


Ross, E. A. South of Panama. 1915. 
381p. illus. Century $2.40 net. 918 
Vivid descriptions of recent travel and observa- 
tion in Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 
Argentina, and discussions of labor, class and 
caste, women and the family, morals, character, 
education, religion and the church, politics and 
government, and class domination. A very 
readable, frank and significant work, in which 
racial characteristics and customs have a large 
place. An excellent supplement to Bryce’s 
South America. 


Verrill, A. H. Cuba, past and present. 
1914. 257p. Dodd $1.50 net. 917.29 


‘““A thoroughly readable guide, written spec- 
ially for the tourist, the health-seeker, and the 
possible settler. It deals with matters all the 
way from history to highways; but, while telling 
much about the people, concerns itself little 
with politics. The information is well arranged, 
and there are good illustrations.”’ 


—— Porto Rico, past and present, and 
San Domingo of today. 1914. 358p. 
Dodd $1.50 net. 917.29 

Like the preceding, primarily a guide, but in- 
cludes a brief account of governmental organiza- 
tion and of business and finance in both Porto 

Rico and San Domingo. 


Fiction 


Bacon, Mrs. J.D. D. Open market. 1915. 
334p. Appleton $1.35 net. 

A New York society girl left without means 
marries, partly out of pity and partly for support, 
a giant-like but crippled man wholly untutored 
in the ways of the world. The story shifts from 
country to country and contains a cosmopolitan 
group of characters, but has to do mainly with 
the man’s remarkable development and _ his 
wife’s adjustment to it. Not unlike both Mar- 
garita’s soul and Today’s daughter, but less hectic 
and overdrawn than either. 


Bradley, Mrs. M. H. The splendid 
chance. 1915. 329p. Appleton 
$1.35 net. 


Story of the present war, with setting in 
France. An American girl studying art engages 
herself to a young English officer. On the out- 
break of the war, she becomes a nurse and finds 
him dying on the battlefield. The story is not all 
gloomy, however, the earlier chapters being full 
of the spirit of youth and love, and the last 
promising future happiness. 
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Buckrose, Mrs. J. E. Spray on the win- 
dows. 1915. 320p. Doran $1.25 net. 


Breezy little story of love and life in a third- 
rate watering place on the Yorkshire coast, with 
a charmingly natural young-girl heroine. Has 
more plot and interest than Mrs. Buckrose’s 
recent tales. 


Churehill, Winston. A far country. 
1915. 509p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


A corporation lawyer’s recital of his career, 
spent in the ‘‘far country” of the prodigal, in the 
service of corrupt corporations. A wrecked 
home and his defeat when public sentiment 
turns against the corporations open his eyes to 
his prostitution of his talents. Does not promise 
as great popularity as his earlier political stories; 
the long, detailed descriptions of corporation 
work will not interest many readers, and there 
is little to relieve the sordid plot. 


Eaton, W. P. Idyl of Twin Fires. 1915. 
304p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


Idyllic story of the transformation of a New 
England farm into a delightful country home by 
an English instructor who has grown tired of 
correcting freshman themes. It is christened by a 
happy-natured girl, who finally comes to share 
it. The excellent workmanship is as much of a 
joy as the sweet country atmosphere the tale is 
steeped in. 


The competitive 
Doubleday 


Glass, Montague. 
nephew. 1915. 350p. 
$1.20 net. 

Short stories of Jewish merchants in New 
York, on the order of the Potash and Perlmutter 
series. Not so good, perhaps, but worth buying 
for readers who like the earlier book or the play. 


Hay, James, jr. The man who forgot. 
1915. 311lp. Doubleday $1.25 net. 


A temperance worker whose memory goes 
back only five years is sure of but the one fact, 
that drink was the cause. In his fight to put 
through Congress a resolution in favor of nation- 
wide prohibition, his enemies fabricate a past, 
but in vain; he wins not only the fight, but the 
girl he loves. A dramatic temperance story, its 
faults easily forgiven because of its spirit. 


Knibbs, H. H. Sundown Slim. 1915. 
357p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

Amusing adventures of a tramp-cook for an 
Arizona ranch. He is a cowardly braggart, but 
has the instincts of a gentleman, and his devotion 
to his wolf-hound is fine. Men and boys will 
enjoy it. 

Miller, Elizabeth. Daybreak. 1915. 
430p. Scribner $1.35 net. 

Historical novel of Spain in the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, spirited and fresh in its 
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handling of the familiar facts. The king’s 
niece and a Spanish nobleman, eight years a 
captive of the Moors, furnish the romantic 
element. 


Oppenheim, E. P. The double traitor. 
1915. 308p. Little $1.35 net. 


A typical Oppenheim story, in which a young 
English attaché in Berlin, returning to England 
after his dismissal, falls in with a disguised 
German spy and the information he obtains, 
with his own later investigation, is an aid to the 
government when the war comes. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The primrose ring. 1915. 
187p. Harper $1 net. 


A sweet little story of the incurable ward in a 
children’s hospital, and the magic Irish Maggie 
and the primrose ring wrought on May Eve, 
after the trustees had voted to abandon the 
ward and discharge its head nurse and the house 
surgeon. 


Sheehan, P. A. The graves of Kilmorna. 
1915. 373p. Longmans $1.35 net. 


Tale of the uprising of the Irish against British 
oppression in 1867. ‘‘A searchlight cast on con- 
ditions in Ireland, past and present, and the Irish 
character as affected by them.’’ Not very suc- 
cessful as a novel, but recommended for libraries 
having many Catholic readers. 


Willsie, Honore. Still Jim. 1915. 369p. 
Stokes $1.35 net. 


A crude but forceful story, relating the rise 
and struggles of a young man who becomes head 
of large irrigation works under the United States 
Reclamation Service. There is an underlying 
purpose, the duty of the old New England stock 
to assert and perpetuate itself, in order to 
leaven the great mass of immigrants with the 
ideals and principles on which the country was 
founded. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Coe, F. B. Makers of the nation. 1914. 

348p. illus. Amer. bk. co. 56c. net. 973 

A vivid account of leaders, heroes and patriots 

of the United States, for fifth grade supple- 

mentary reading. Includes a useful list of ‘‘Books 
for further reading.” 


Darton, F. J. H., ed. The seven champions 
of Christendom. 1914. 416p. illus. 
Stokes $1.50 net. 398 

Well written account of an old romance; for 
lovers of tales of chivalry. 
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Head, Mrs. Ruth. How to enjoy pic- 
tures. 1914. 299p. illus. Stokes $1.50 
net. 750 


Interesting account of European painters and 
their works, arranged by country and chrono- 
logically. Beautiful reproductions of paintings. 


Kephart, Horace. Castaways and Cru- 
soes. (Outing adventure library.) 
1915. 249p. Outing $1 net. 910 


“Tales of survivors of shipwreck in New Zea- 
land, Patagonia, Tobago, Cuba, Magdalen 
Islands, South Seas and the Crozets.’’—Sub 
title. Personal narratives from original sources, 
interesting to boys who like adventure. 


Perkins, Raymond. The dansant for 
little folks. 1914. 32p. illus. Hearst 
50c. net. 790 


Some old melodies with simple accompani- 
ments, some original music for games, piano, 
parties, dancing. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
Uniform with this book are Mother Goose rhymes 
and tunes, and Playtime songs old and new. 


Shafer, D. C. Harper’s everday electricity. 
1914. 280p. illus. Harper $1 net. 537 


A well-illustrated book of practical informa- 
tion for making and using familiar electrical 
apparatus. 


Verrill, A. H. MHarper’s book for young 
naturalists. 1913. 381p. illus. Harper 
$1.50 net. 590 


A guide to collecting and preparing specimens, 
with much information about out-of-doors life. 


Stories 


Coloma, Rev. Louis de. Perez the mouse. 
1914. 39p. illus. Lane 35c. net. 


A quaint story adapted from the Spanish, 
for little children. The illustrations are attract- 
ive, but the book is not bound serviceably. 
Uniform with this tiny book is a new miniature 
edition of picture books by Walter Crane, in- 
cluding Puss in Boots and The forty thieves, 
The Sleeping Beauty and Bluebeard, The Three 
bears and Mother Hubbard, 25 cents each. 


Skinner, Ada,and Eleanor. Theemerald 
story book. 1915. 371p. illus. Duf- 
field $1.50 net. 


“Stories and legends of spring, nature and 
Easter; selections from prose and poetry well 
suited to subjects. Choice made from the 
best writers, Indian legends, and legends of 
foreign countries. Especially good for story- 
telling. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Firkins, I. T., comp. Index to short 
stories. 915. 374p. Wilson $6 net. 


All librarians, no matter how small their col- 
lections, would find this book of service, but its 
price will necessarily limit its purchase to those 
who, because of student or other demand, feel 
that it is a justifiable investment. The selection is 
broad, but the academic source of the index is 
shown in the inclusion of many authors unknown 
or little known outside colleges and the exclusion 
of some popular writers. Authors who have had 
stories published only in magazines do not 
appear, as publication in book form has been 
made the condition for inclusion. Each story 
is indexed under author and title. A list of the 
boods indexed are included, with bibliographical 
data, and a list of the authors classified by na- 
tionality is given. 


Kansas City public library. Reading list 
on agriculture. 1915. 28p. 


— Reading list on flower gardening, in- 
cluding lawns, trees, shrubs, 1915 


11p. 
—— Reading list on vocational education. 
1915. 44p. 


Useful check-lists for the small library, 
closely classified, but not annotated. 


McClurg, A. C., & Co. A catalogue of 
business books. 1915. 56p. 

A classified sales catalogue, but useful because 
of its scope and full descriptive notes, which in 
many cases supplement those in the recent lists 
of Professors Neystrom and Butler in the 
Bulletin. Has author and subject indexes. 


Newark (N. J.) free public library. A 
subject index to about five hundred 
societies which issue publications re- 
lating to social questions. Rev. ed. 
1915. 20p. Wilson, paper 20c. 

Very useful pamphlet listing about 450 sub- 
jects and referring by number to the societies 
publishing material on them. ‘‘Small libraries 
are advised not to write for all the publications 


of a society.’’— Note of explanation, which should 
be read. 


Rochester (N. Y.) public library. Boy 
scout reading lists. 1915. 


Three well selected lists of books: 1, Library 
for first class scouts; 2, Library for second class 
scouts; 3, Tenderfoot library. 
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“SYSTEM” BUSINESS BOOKS 


The books formerly obtainable only with 
a subscription to System or in complete sets 
are now available by the single volume. 
The series is called the ‘‘Student’s business 
book series,”’ but the books are in two sizes, 
and range in price from sixty cents to three 
dollars. The publishers announce that 
additions will be made constantly in order 
to keep it up to date as business practice 
develops. 

The volumnes number now over, fifty, 
and cover the following subjects: corre- 
spondence, advertising, buying, selling, 
salesmanship, retailing, finance, manage- 
ment, office work, production, factory man- 
agement. They vary widely in value. The 
following titles have been selected by an 
expert as being among those most useful 
to students and business men interested in 
better methods: 


Business correspondence library, 3v. $5. 
(See June Bulletin, p. 210.) 

Good-will, trade-marks and unfair trad- 
ing. $2.50. 

How to finance a business. 60c. 

How to write advertising. 60c. 

How scientific management is applied. 
60c. 

Keeping up with rising costs. $2. 

Knack of selling, 2v. $1.50. 

Personal efficiency in business. 60c. 

Purchasing problems—buying and hir- 
ing. $1.50. 


The complete list of titles, classified, 
with prices can be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 
They offer a special library rate, also a $25 
combination price for a selection of books. 


Recent additions to the Everyman’s 
Library 


There are doubtless some librarians in the 
state who do not receive the announcements 
of the volumes which are added from time to 
time to this very useful and inexpensive 
series (library binding, 50c.). The twenty- 
one which follow comprise the most recent 
additions. If any librarian reading this is 
unacquainted with this series, one or more 
volumes will be sent for examination, also 
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the Dictionary catalogue of the first 505 Gleig. The subaltern 
volumes, if wished. Ibsen. Brand 
Ainsworth. Windsor Castle Josephus. Wars of the Jews 
Bacon. The advancement of learning Mignet. History of the French Revolu- 
Caesar. Gallic War and other commen- tion 
taries Paine. The rights of man 
Carlyle. Essays. 2v. Rhys. British historical speeches and 
Cox. ‘Tales of ancient Greece orations 
Dostoieffsky. Poor folk, and The Scott. Tom Cringle’s log 
gambler Snorre Sturlason. Heimkringla: the 
Dowden. Life of Robert Browning Olaf sagas 
Emerson. Poems Young. Travels in France and Italy 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Story of a during the years 1787, 1788 and 
peasant 1789. 
Froude. Short studies. v. 2 








